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ductive of reflection: e e ee e 


"whole univerf 
his ſentiments, his deſires, his anxieties, and even 


Now, 1. 1 ke 0 _ : Sire elites may 85 
united in one and the ſame being, we have no 
if ſome. of thete qualities are incompatible with 
and neceſſarily excluſive of each other, we muſt 
- tink of the exiſtence of as many different ſub- f 
ſtances. there ate. ſuch incompatible qualivics. 5 
Notwithſtanding what Mr Locke hath ſaid on his. | 
ſubject, we need only to know that matter is ex- 


tended and diviſible to be aſſured that it cannot 


: F need to admit of more than one ſubſtance; but 5 


the myſtery of which may poſſibly be impene- = 
trable z but we are at leaſt capable of conceiving, 


that gravity, acting in the ratio of the quantity of 


matter, is neither incompatible with extenſion or 
diviſibility. Can we conceive.the fame of thought | 
and ſentiment? The ſenſible parts are extended, 


dut the ſenſitive being is ſingle and indiviſibſe; it 
3s either entirely itſelf 4 ng: 7 0 ſenſitive 
deing therefore is not a body, |! 


Ain 


A mere machine een . 


ſomething. perpetually prone. to expand, and to 


burſt the fetters by which it is conſined. Space 


itſelf affords not bounds to the human mind: 
erſe is not extenſive enough for him: 
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4 ved entire. V | ſhould the difſolution of f the W 
1 one neceffarily bring on that of the other? On ͤ q 
the contrary, being ſo different in their natures, - 1 1 
f on is a Rats of violence; and 8 
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motion to the paſive and dead ſubſtance to whi | 
it had been united. The failings and infirmities 
of man make us ſenſible that man is but half 
alive, and that the life of the 
the death of che body. 9 LE 

But what is chat life? 1s the ſoul i im 
its own nature? A limited comprehenſion i is in⸗ 
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We can neither deny nor affirm z 1 we 
ts. on ſubjects we cannot 


et Toull een the body ſo 
to juſtify Providenee in the gi 
every rational man will adopt that as an article 
of. faith; but who knows that the ſoul will ſur- | 
- Vive the body for ever? We may rea- nceive 
how material bodies wear away and are deſtroyed 
tlie ſeparation of their parts but we cannot 


5 3 a like diſſolution of a thinking being: 
and hence, as we cannot imagine how it can di 
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vereign of the univerſe. Andi it 1 
tion of the human ſpecies.tha 
eontinually intent; but muſt obſerve. the like vi- 
gilance and celerity wich all animals whatever: 3 
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| Whatever is clearly conceived, after any manner, 
may exiſt after the ſame manner. Again, every 


— — 977 92” — 
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ſerent from each other, and from every thi 


| idea of the fubtance of our Gadd Meuld aſs 


out the impreffion that produces'it, and tell di- 
after what manner that impreſſion pe- 

rates, and from what object it is derived. Is it an 

impreſſion of ſenſation or reflection ? If it ſhould 

be aſſerted that the definition of a ſubſtance is 
fomething which may exif by itſelf ; this defigition, 
it may be t agrees to every thing that 
can poſſibly be o conceived, and neyer will ferye to 
diſtinguiſh es from accident, or the foul 
from its Perceptions. Thus we may reaſon, 
Whatever is elearly conceived may exiſt; and 


ching Which is different is diſtinguiſhable, and 
every thing which is diſtinguiſhable is ſeparable 
by the imagination. The concluſion from theſe 
principles is, that ſinoe all our perceptions are dif- 


@ 3 


elſe in the univerſe, they are alſo diſtin and ſe- 
parable,” and may be conſidered as feparately ex 
iſtent, and may exiſt ſeparately, and have no 


need of any thing elſe to ſupport their exiſtence. 
They are,, therefore, ſubſtances, as far as this de- 
_ finition explains a ſubſtance. Thus, neither by 
conſidering the origin of ideas, nor by means of 


a definition, are we able to arrive at a ſatisfactory 
notion of ſubſtance. We have no perfect idea of 


5 any . but of a nen A ſubſtance is en- 


ry 


| 


N fore, no en of a fulftance. essbar in eee 
is ſuppoſed to be requiſite to ſupport the exiſtence 
of our perceptions: Nothing appears requiſite to 
ſupport the exiſtence of a perception: We have 


Mbibty then 


thereforeno ideaof inheſi on. What 


- of anſwering. that queſtion, Whether perreptions - 
Banca when 
we do not ſo much as e h che ene on 


inhere in a material or immaterial / 


the queſtion. 


There is one 9 i e angled for 
the immateriality of the ſoul, which is remarkable: 
hatever is extended; conſiſts of parts; whatever | 


conſiſts of parts, is diviſible, if not in reality; at 
leaſt in imagination. But it is impoſſible any ting 
divifible.can be conjoined to a thought or percep- 
tion, which is a being altogether inſeparable and 
indiviſible. For, ſuppoſing ſuch. a con MN: 
would the indiviſible thought exiſt on the left or 
on the right of this extended diviſible body; on 
the ſurface or the middle; on the back or fore- 
ide of it? If it be conjoined with extenſion, it 
muſt exiſt ſomewhere! within its limits. If it 
exiſt within its limits, it muſt either exiſt in one 
particular part; and then that particular is indi- 
viſible, and the perception is Na only with 


it, not with the extenſion :: Or, if the thought. 
exiſts in every part, it mut alſo: be extended, 
ao een and n as well as the body; 

i ä 1 which 
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Thought, therefore, and extenſion, are qualities 
wholly incompatiblez-and never-incorporate/toge- 


ther into.one ſubject. This argument affects not 
83 W 


| ng the ſubftanteof the ſoul, 
but only that concerning its focal conjunction with 
matter; and thereſore it may not be i improper to 
conſider in general what objects are or are not 


— 


: ſuſceptible of a local conjunction. This is a cu- 
rious queſtion, and may lead us to ſome diſcove- . 


ries of conſiderable moment. The firſt notiou 


of ſpace and extenſion is derived ſolely from the 
ſctiſs of ſight and feeling; nor is there any thing 


but what is 4 or tangible: that has parts 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to convey that 
idea. When we diminiſh or increaſe a: reliſh, 
it is not after the ſame manner that we di- 
miniſh- or increaſe a viſible: object; and when 
ſeveral ſounds. ſtrike our hearing at once, eu- 
ſtom and reflection alone make us form an idea 
of the degrees of the diſtance and contiguity of $ 


thoſe bodies from which they are derived. 


Whatever marks the place of its exiſtence, either 
muſt be extended or muſt be a mathematical 
point without parts or compoſition. What is 
extended muſt have a particular figure, as ſquare, \ 
"Rey — none of which will agree to a 6 

deſire 
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3 eee in 
aucht a dere, though indiviſchle, to becongdes 5 
. red. 28 u mathematical paint: Fot in chat ce 0 
it would be poſſible, by the addition af ochere, — = 1 
e have (9 ee eee 1 
puſed and ſitnatad in fuch a Manner as tn have a 
. „eee erer Ce Or. * 4 
is abſurd, 2 b ng 9 vn to feta ore 1 5 | 
be e Thetan emer exitia = 
pet: e een — = 
greateſt part of heings do and muſt exiſt after this 9 
manner. An qhject may be aid to be D v2 
when its parts are not ſo ſitunted wit reſpect to ; £2 
nor the whole with reſpect to other bodies, 0 f 
to anſwer to our notions of contiguity oe ane, 9 
Now this is evidently the caſe with all our per- 4 
| options and objefts, execpt thoſe of the ightand 9 
feeling. A moral reflection c: cannot be: placed. os. 1 2 ; 
the right or on the left band of a paſſion; nor 1] 
can a ſmell or ſound be either of a circular or | 
, (quare figure. Theſe objects and perceptions, ſo- 
far from requiring any particular place, are ab: 
| folutely incompatible with it; and den the ima - 
gination cannot attribute it to them. And as ta 

the abſurdity of 8 

we may conſider, that if the Fame and ſenti, 
ments appear to che perceptic to have ang par- : 
- X65 8 e 70 5 : ticular 
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art pe Ges ed u ele 
touch, contrary to what we have already eſta · 
blihed. If they appear not to have any particu- 
Auer place, they may poſiblyexifin.therſkmerman 

ner, firice vhatever we conceive is poſſible. +1 
i will not ebene for mtg Md 


| are Waere of any conj junction in pling with ; 


matter or body, which is extended and diviſible, 
fince it isimpoſſibletofound a relation but on ſome 
common quality: See Hume's Treati/e:of Human 
Nature, Part 1. ſec. 5, Vol. I. This queſtion of the 
local conjunction of objects does not only occur 
in diſputes concerning the nature of the ſoul, but 
in common life. Thus, ſuppoſing a fig at one 
end of the table and an olive at the other, it is evi- 
dent, that in forming the complex ideas of theſe 
ſubſtances, one of the moſt obvious is that of 
their different reliſnes; and it is as evident that 
we conjoin theſe qualities with ſuch as are colour- 
ed and tangible. The bitter taſte of the one and 
ſweet of the other, are ſuppoſed to lie in the very 
viſible body, and to be ſeparated from each other 
by the whole length of the table. This is ſo no- 
table and ſo natural an alluſion, that it may be. 
proper to 'confider the en from Wa it 0 
derived. 0 : 
ng an extended object be incapable abs A 
l 2 | heat] 


conjur tion in p N by | 
out any place or be eee they ſulcep- 
tible of many other relations. Thus, the taſte 
and ſmell of any fruit are inſeparable from ts 
other qualities of colour and tangibilitys and 
whichever of them be the: cauſe: or eſſedct, it is 
— are always coexiſtent!/ Nor are: they 
9 8 xiſtent: in general, but alſo contemporary 
in een updn-the application af the 
extended body to our ſenſes we perceive its par- 
der N nes an . pes, ons; 2 


Fa — A — any * — 
muſt have ſuch an. effect on the mind that upon 


the appearance of one it will immediately turm 
its thought to the conception of the other. Nor 


is this _ We not only turn our thought from 2 


<2 ther upon account of their velation, = 
but Atalante ne them a new relation 
viz. that of confunttion. ini place, that we may 
render the tranſition more eaſy and natural. But 
whatever confuſed; notions we may form of an 
union in place betwixt an extended body, as a 
fg anglits particular taſte, it is certain, that, upon 
reflection, we muſt obſerve in this union ſome- 
thing altogether-unintelligible and eontradictory. 
For ſhould we: aſk:ourſelves one obvious queſtion, | 
viz. Hethe taſte, which ve concei ive to be o 
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very ae gabst, een we muſt -quickly | 
find ourſetves at a Joſs, and perceive the impuſſi- 
| bility<of ever: giving a ſatisfactory anſwer! We 
cannat/toply, thatiitis onlyin one parts fore 
fame reliſn. We ran as littie reply, that'it iexifts 
nn every part; for then we muſt; ſuppoſe it figu- 
red and cextended, Which is abſurd andincompre- 
Henſible. Here then we are inſſuenced by two 
principles directly contrary to each other; viz. 
chat if R-bense nee. by which we are 
tended dns our reaſon, — us the 
impoſſibility of ſuch an union. Being divided be- 
tween the oppoſite principles, we renounce nei- 
ther one nor the other, but involve the ſubject 
in ſuch oonfuſion and obſcurity that we no longer 
perceive che oppoſition. We ſuppoſe that the 
taſte exiſts within the circumference of the body 
Hut in fuch a manner that it fills the whole with- 
vut extenſion, and exiſts entire in every part 
without ſeparation. In ſhort) we uſe that ſcho- 
laſtic principle of: Totum in toto, et rotum in quali- 
det parte; is e. U thing is in a certain place, and 
yet it is not there.” All this abfurdity ariſes 
we our endeavouring to beſtow!a'plape on what 
3s. utterly:incapable- of it; and that endeavour 
_ ariſes from we e to ny 
; union 


— 


N 02V: 18 27 
nol es on K and a con- 


of time, by attributing to; the objeclis a 
un n in place. But if ever realonibe of 

| ſufficient force to overcome prejudice, it is:certain 
chat in the preſent; cad it muſt prevail: Fon we 
have only this chr left, either to ſſuppoſe that 
fome beings exiſt without any place, or that they 
areifigured and entended; or that, When they are 
incorporated with extended. objects, the. One | 

in the/whole;.and the whole in very 

abſurdity! of the two laſt ſuppbſitions nt bhe 

truth of the firſt; nor is there any fourth drt 
For as to the ſuppoſition of their exiſtenee 
manner of mathematical points, u rechnest 7 
into the ſecond opinion; and ſur 4 
ſeveral paſons'may be placed: in 4 ciotutari H. 
gure; and that a certain number of ſmells, co 
joined with a certain number of ſounds, may 
make Body of twelve cubic inches which is aba 
ſurd.——Bbt though, in this vie of things, we 
cannot refuſe to: condemn the materialiſts, who 
conjoin all thought with;extenſion;- yet a little 
reflection will ſnow us equal reaſon for blaming | 
their antagoniſts, who conjoin all thought with a 
ſimple indiviſible ſubſtance. The moſt. yulgar 
philoſophy informs us, that no external object” 
can make itſelf known to the mind immediately. 
and without the interpoſition of an image or per- 
eeption. That table which juſt now am to 
„„ lk „ | me 
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| perception and alt its qualities are | 
qualities of a 1 Now, the moſt obvi- 
ous of alllits qualities is extenſion. The percep- 
tion conſiſts of parts. Theſe parts are ſo ſituated aa 
to afford us the notion of diſtance and eee 
of length, and breadth, and thickneſs. The ter- 
mination of theſe; three dimenſions is what we - 
call figure. This figure is moveable, ſeparable, 
and diviſible. Mobility and ſeparability are the 
diſtinguiſhing properties of extended objects TY 
and to cut ſhort all diſputes, . the very idea of ex- 
tenſion is copied from nothing but an: impreſſion, 
and muſt conſequently perfectly agree to t. To 
ſay the idea eee OO Ne Kings! 
do ay it is extended. 105 ; 40 
The Freethinker 105 now 0 1 0 _ 
and having found there are ee e and ideas 
really extended, may aſk his antagoniſts, Ho- 
they can incorporate a fimple and indiviſible ſub- 
ject with an extended perception? Is it in this 
particular part, or in æhat other? Is it in erery 
part without being extended ? Or is it entire in 
any one part without deſerting the reſt? It is 
: impoſſible to give any anſwer to theſe queſtions, 
but what will both be abſurd in itſelf, and will 
account for the union of our nale percep» | 
tions with an extended ſubſtancegce. 
- From theſe hypotheſis concerning the fubſtance 
| and local AIDES W our eee we may 
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m, N Aterenee in the nun rn 
tuation of objects. Divide a body as oſten as you: 
pleaſe, it is ſtill body; place it in any figure, no- 
thing ever reſults but figure or the relation of 
parts; move it in any manner, you willeſtill ind 
motion or a change of relation. Tr4s.abfupd:to 33 
imagine, that motion in ac cirele, for inſtances — 
ſhould be nothing but merely eee 
while motion in another direction, as in an ellipſe 
ſhould: al be a paſſion or morab reflection: That 
the ſhocking of too globular particles ſhould, bes 
come a-ſenfation- of pain, and that the meeting 
of two triangulaàr ones fhould: afford z-pleaſure: 
Now; as theſe different ſhocks antb variations and 
mixtures are the only changes of which anatter is 
faſcepttibley and as thefe never afford us. any idea 
of thought or pereeption, it ĩa concluded to be 
impoſſible that thought —— 
matter. Re have been able to withſtanct the 
eaſy to be refuted. We need only that W 
are never ſenfible of any connectium bet wint cauſes. | 
A and'that f it is only by our experience 1 


knowledge of this eg Now, as all objects 
| | C3 1 _ whick 
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whilhh are hot eontrany/h are 260 ceptible ot 5 
ſtant conjunction, and as no real objects : are con- 
rary, Wwe. may infer, upon conſic ratior of the 
matter 2 priori; from theſe principles, that any 
Wing may produce any thing; and that we ſhall. 
never diſcover a reaſon why any object may or 
may not be the cauſe of any other; however great 
or however little the reſemblance may be-betwixt: 
them. This evidently deſtroys the precedent rea- 
4 0 concerning the cauſe of thought and per- 
ception: For though there appears no manner of 
connexion betwirt motion or thought, the caſe 
is the ſame with all other cauſes and effects. Place 
one body of a pound weight on one end of a lever, 
and another body of the ſame weight another 
end, you will never find in theſe bodies any _ 
| cipleof motion dependent on their diſtances 
1 the centre more than of thought and percep- 
Wl. non. If you pretend, therefore, to prove 4 priori, 
that ſuch a [poſition of bodies can never cauſe 
thought, becauſe turn it which way you will it is 
nothing but a poſition of bodies; you muſt, by the 
fame courſe of reaſoning, conclude, that it can 
never produce motion, ſince there is no more 
apparent connection in the one caſe than in the 
other. But as this latter concluſion is contrary 
to evident experience, and as it is poſſible: we 
may have a like experience in the operations of 
the mind, and may perceive a conſtant conjunc- 


* thought and motion, you reaſon too haſtily 


when, from the mere conſideration of the ideas, 


you oonclude, that it is impoſſible motion can 
ever produce thought, or, a different poſition of 


parts give riſe to a different paſſion or reflection. | 
| Nay, it is not only poſſible we may have ſuch an 


experience, but it is certain we have it; ſince 


2 one. * PFrgnive,. that the different _ 5 


chat v we 1 eee the weer u concerning 8 
ſubſtance, of - the mind from. that concerning the 


cauſe. of its thought; and that, confining our- 
ſelves togthe latter queſtion, we find, by the com- 


paring their ideas, wen er and motion . 


e 


thats duh are: yr dn ina 3 which balk all 
the circumſtances that enter into the idea of b 


and effect, when applied to the operations of 


matter, we may certainly conelude, that motion 


may be, and 1 is, the cauſe of —_ | 


and perception. 


There ſeems only this 8 left us in 0 | 


preſent caſe; either to aſſert that nothing can be 
the cauſe of another but where the mind can per- 


ceive the connection in its idea of the objects; or 


to maintain, that all objects which we find con- 


ſtantly conjoined, are upon that account to be re- 


N as cauſes and effects. If we re chooſe the 
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5 ductive prineiple, not een the Deiey himſolf :? 
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_ li Poet of thei auemma, theſe ay; the conſe- 
_ quences: - Firſt, we in reality affm; that chere 
isno ſel thing-intheunverſe-as a cauſe or prez 


ſince our idea of chat Being is derived 
nom Particular impreMoms,” none: ahead con- af 


| infinitely e being ny that of any eech 
Which he Wills, is necefſary and uriavoidable, ? F 
aufer, ierten rpc en Phones + ng 
infinite rid But if we will change en 
we-can--only define power by cont | any 5 
and then in ſaying. that the idea of an infinitely 
powerful being is connected with that of every 
effect which he wills, we really eee 
aſſert, that a being whoſe volition is conn 
with every effet, is eonnected wich every effect 


which is an identical propoſition, and gives us 


no in6ght into the nature of this power or con- 
nexion. But, ſecondly, ſuppoſing that the Deity 
were the great and efficacious - principle which 
_ ſupplies the deficiency of all cauſes, this leads 
us into the groſſeſt impieties and abſurdities, 

For upon the fame account that we have recourſe | 
to him in natural operations, and aſſert, that 

matter cannot of FRE communicate motion or 


* 


. AN» 


inks ente FER ente chere is no apps 
rent connection betweew theſe objects, I ſay, upon! | 
the very ſame account, we muſt; acknowledge 
that the. Deity 4 is the author of all our volitions 
and: perceptions ; ſince they have no more appa- 


rent connection either with one another or with 


the ſuppoſed bit unknown ff ubſtance of the ſoul. 


If nothing be active. but what has an apparent 


power, thought. is in no caſe any more active 


than matter; and if this inactivity muſt make 


us have recourſe. to a deity, the Supreme Being 
is the real cauſe of all our actions, bad as well as 
good, vicious as: well as virtuous. Thus we 
are neceſſarily reduced to the other ſide of the 
ects which are found _ 


dilemma, viz. that all obje 
to be conſtantly eonjoined, are upon that account 
only to be regarded as cauſes and effects. Now, 
as all objects which are not contrary are ſuſcep- 


tible of a conſtant conjunction, and as no real 
objects are contrary, it follows, that for ought 


we can determine by the mere ideas, any thing 


may be the cauſe or effect of any thing; which | 


evidently gives the advantage to the materialiſts 
above their antagoniſts.— To pronounce, then, 


the final detiſion upon the whole. The queſtion 
concerning the ſubſtance of the ſoul is 5 


unintelligible. All our perceptions are not ſuſ- 
ceptible of a local union either with What is ex- 


ne or unextended; there up. oel, of them 
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f ihe one lind and lese of che other: . 
the conſtant conjunction of- objects conſtitutes 
che very eſſence of cauſe and ei, matter and 
motion may often: be regarded as the cauſes of 
: thought as far as we des Pe notion | 
lation. e 55 „ $61 

„ Tbeſe eee cs not. | the divine of 


prune for any! concluſion! 2 Writ either con · 
cerning the operations or duration of any ob- 
ject of which it is poſſible for tlie human mind 
to form any conception. Any object may be 
imagined to become entirely inactive, or to be 
annihilated in a moment; and it is an evident 
Principle, that i hute uo we ban imagine is pol. 
Able. Now, this-is na more true of matter than 
of ſpirit, :of an emended crm pounded : fubſtance 
than-of a fmple: __ unextended. - In both caſes 
arguments: for the immortality 

ele foul are in inconcluſive; and in both 
eaſes the moral arguments and thoſe derived from 
the analogy of ene e and cons» 
n 1 3 1 Hows 
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f as writings of Cicero repreſent in the moſt 
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3 ani! his eme oe 


exiſl. Yetithere-were a fe ſages of Nome io 


ſpecs a juſter idea of dtp Ig Tn 
muſt be confeſſed, that, in the fub 
their reaſon hall been oſten guided boy their ima- 


gination, and tha their imagination had been 
prompted by cheir _—_ en ane wee 


with complacency 1 


powers When e eee various facultiss | 
of memory, of fancy; and of judgment, im the mdft i 


profound ſpeculations, or the moſt important la- 


bours; and when they reflected on the deſie uf 


fame, which tranſported them into future ages, 


far beyond the bounds of death and the grxve; 


unwilling to confound themſelves with 
the beaſts of the field, or to ſuppoſe that a being, 
for whoſe dignity they entertained the moſt ſin- 


earth and to a few years of duration 
With this favourable prepoſſeſſion, they ſummo- 


of 


<a 4 ; +; 
cs. They ſoon; 
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had i canceived a more iexalted; and in fore re- 


could be limited eee 1 


ned to their aid wens, er rather che 23 0 
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quer ;bea ſubſtance diſtin& from the body, pure, 
 Gmple, and ſpiritual, incapable of diſſdlution, 
ſuſceptible of : a much higher, degree of virtue and 
hhappineſs after the releaſe from its corpoteal pri- 
ſon. From theſe ſpecious and noble principles, 
the philoſophers who trod in the footſteps of Plato 
Denn a very unjuſtifiable concluſion ; ſince 
they aſſerted not only the future immortality but 
che paſt eternity of the ſoul; which they were too 
apt to conſider as /a portion of the infinite; = 
ſelf-exiſting ſpirit which-pervades;and ſuſtains the 
* univerſe, A doctrine thus removed beyond the 
ſenſes and experience of mankind, might age to 
amuſe the leifure uf a philoſophic mind; or, in 
the ſilence of ſolitude, i it es ſometimes impart 
a ray of comfort to deſponding virtue ; but the 
faint impreſſion which had been received in the 
Akent⸗ was ſoon obliterated by the commerce 
and buſineſs of active life... + born nw - 
We are ſufficiently: acquainted with the emi- 
Sins: who flouriſhed. in the age of Ci- 
cero and of the firſt Cæſars, with their actions, 
their characters, and their motives, ti be aſſured 
that their conduct in this life was never Fogu- 
tated. by any ſerious con iction of the rewards * 
or puniſhments. of a future ſtate. At the 
bar and in the ſenate of Rome, the ableſt ora- 


tors were not apprehenſive of giving offence to 
- their 


ve ere po out the reer. oft 


" Bit we wp Perceiee e defects 


mythology was uriſupported: by any ſolid pre 


claimed" its ufurped authority; 2. 1 


tiom of the gin — hn 


n ee e eee who 


at moſt the probability of a future ate, there is 
nothing except a divine revelation that can aſcers | 
tain the exiſtence and deſcribe the condition of = 
the inviſible country which is deſtined to receive 
the ROE r ue eg Ne from the 
SER” 33 FEC 
tent to the popular religions of Didive fiend 
Rome, which rendered them very unequal to ſo 
ardusus à taſk. r. The general ſyſtem of their 


and the wife among ti Pagans had already diſ | 
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ed e commun ities rather. tt i to prirate in- 
_ dividuals, eee le diſplayed: on the viſible 
theatre of the preſent world. The petitions which 
.. were offered on the altars of Jupiter and Apollo, 
expreſſed the anxiety. of their worſhippers for 
| temporal happineſs, and their ignorance and in- 
difference concer 


ing a future life. The i import 
ant truth of the immortality of the ſoul was in- 
culcated with more diligence as well as ſuccefs in 


India, in Aſfyria, in Egypt, and in Gaul; and 


Ence we cannot attribute ſuch a difference to the 
ſuperior knowledge of the Barbarians, we muſt 
aſcribe it to the influence of an-eſtabliſhed prieſt- 


hood, which employed the motives of, virtue as 
1 inſtruments of ambition. TY 


We might naturally ed 0 A e 
fo efſential to religion would have been reveal- 
ed in the cleareſt terms to the choſen people 
of Paleſtine, and that it might ſafely have been 

entruſted to the hereditary den dee. of Aaron. 


, | It is incumbent on us to adore the myſterious 
: diſpenſations of Providence, when we diſcover, 


chat the doctrine of the immortality of the ſoul 


is omitted in the law of Moſes; it is darkly 
inſinuated by the prophets; and, dufing the long 
period which elapſed between the Egyptian and 


the Babylonian ſervitudes, the hopes as well 


| as the fears of the Jews appear to have been 


confined within the narrow compaſs of the pre- 


ſent — After * had e, the exiled 
nation 


—_— 2 2 
2 a 2 
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Bars bad Werne the ancient records of their 
religion, two celebrated ſects, che Sadducees 
and the Phariſees, inſenſibly aroſe at Jeruſa- 
lem: The former, ſelected from the more opu- 
tent and diſtinguiſhed ranks 'of ſociety, were 
ſtrictly attached to the literal ſenſe of the Moſaic | 
law; and they piouſly rejected the immortality of 

the Toul as an opinion that received no counte- 
nance from the divine book which they revered 

as the only rule of their faith. To the authority 

of Scripture,” the Phariſees added that of tradi- 
tion; and they accepted; under the name of tra- 

| ditions, ſeveral ſpeculative tenets from the philo- 
ſophy or religion of the eaſtern nations. The 
| doctrines of fate and predeſtination, of angels and 


9 


| | ſpirits, and of a future ſtate of rewards and pu- ” ; 
ö niſhments, were in the number of theſe new ar- # 
\ ticles of belief; and as the Phariſees, by the au- : 


ſterity of their manners, had drawn into their 
party the body of the Jewiſh people, the immor- 
tality of the ſoul became the Prevailing ſentiment * 
of the ſynagogue under the reign' of the Aſmo- 

næan princes and pontiffs. The temper of the 

Jews was itie apable of contenting itſelf with ſuch 
a cold and languid aſſent as might fatisfy. the 
mind of a polytheiſt; and as ſoon as they admitted 
the idea of a future ſtate, they embraced it wich 
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ſtie of the nation- Their a however, added 
nothing to its evidence... or even probability: and 
it was ſtill neceſſary that the doctrine of life and 
immortality, which had been diQated by nature, 
approved by reaſon, and received by ſuperſtiti 
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BY the mere beht of poſh. it F-40688 aifficul 
to prove the immortality of the ſoul; the argu- 
ments for it are commonly derived either from 
metaphyſical topics, or moral, or phyfical. Bat 
in reality it is che goſgel, and the goſpel alone, 

chat has brought life and immortalit y to light. . FIT: 

oy - 1. Metaphyſical topics ſuppaſe that the foul is 
_ immaterial, and that it is impoſſible for thought 
to belong to a material ſubſtance. But juſt mee 
_ taphyſics teach us, that the notion of ſubſtance is 
whally: confuſed: and imperfect z and that we 
have no other idea of any ſubſtance, than as an 
aggregate of particular qualities inhering in an 
unknown ſomething. Matter, : therefore, and 
ſpirit, are at bottom equally unknown; and we 
cannot determine what qualities inhere in the one 
or in the other. They likewiſe. nme ny no- 
e e ee e concer e 


9 » 


only! only fouter'of our eee of this: e | may 
cannot know fro n any other principle, Whether 
matter, by its ftructure or arr ngement, may mak 
be the cauſe of thought. Abſtract reaſonings 
cannot decide any queſtion of fact or exiſtence. - 
But admitting a ſpiritual ſubſtance to he diſperſed 
throughout the univerſe, like the ethereal fire of 
the Stoics, and to be the only inherent ſubject of : 

| thought wes: rreafon to conclude-from ana- 
bey, that nature uſes it after the manner ſhe does 15 
the other ſubſtance, matter. She employs it as a2 
kind of ebe, oh 10 -modifies it into h variety of 
Lane and ex ene fte: ach 
forms? "hath fame material ſubſtance. "hay ſuc= 
ceſlively- compoſe the dune of al animals, the 
ſame ſpiritual ſubſhance'ma ſe their 1 
Their conſciouſneſs, or that: ſyſtean of, thought 
which:they formed er be contiry bn ny 
diſſolved by death, and noth 
the new modification. I N 5 | 
tors of the mortality of the foul? never denied the” 
immortality of its ſubſtance; and that an imma 
terial ſubſtance, as well as mnie may loſe its * 
memory or conſciouſneſs, appears in part from 
experience, if the ſoul be inimaterial.; Reaſoning - 
from the common courſe of nature, and, without 5 
luppoling eee the 8. 
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N — eels wore 
on the fupyolition that Godhad knvibutes beyond 


thee 
for us to affirm, that whatever we know' the 


. 
which is ſuppoſed to be further intereſte: 
© Inturo puniſhment of the vicious and 

But theſe : 


what he hav exe Spe en een ee 
done we are a6quais d. Whence do we infer 
be of theſe attributes 7 Ie is very ſuſe 


+ a 


| Deity to have actually done is beſt; but it is ver 
dangerous to affirm, that he muft always 866 0 
to us ſeems beſt. In · how many what 
this reaſoning Fail us with rey 
world?—Bur if any purpoſe 
Arm 5 nn me ele 6 
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puniſhment or vengeance.—By what rule are p1 - 
niſhments and rewards diſtributed? What is the 


dec. ee in this-l life, 
of rived. hares are, compared to randy 


-of exiſtence. -- The - ng 


From parity of reaſon is t 


On the theory of the ſoul's 3 _ ins 
racks of women's capacity: is _— From 


for. Their domeſtic life req 


ties either of mind or body. This circumſt 


vaniſhes and becomes abſolutely inſignificant on | 
the religious theory: 
taſk to perform as the other; their powers of rea- 
ſon and reſolution ought alſo to have been equal, 


The one ſex has an equal 


and both of them infinitely. greater than at pre- 
ſent. As every effect implies a cauſe, and that 


another, till we reach the firſt cauſe of all, which 
is the Deity; eve 


L thing that happens is ordained 
by him, and nothing can be the object of his 


. * 


divine ſtandard of merit and demerit? - Shall We 
ſuppoſe that human ſentiments have place in the, 
Deity? How bold: that hypotheſis We have 8 
no mr of 1 other eee ord- 


Err merits. Shall Pai i 
fore erect an elyſium for poets and heroes like | 
that of the; ancient mythology ? MH 


within arp proper eee is inconſiſt- 
ent with aur ideas of got 8 and juſt 
no end.can be ſerved by it ater che whale a 
ception, Bebe bee ns: proportion to the. of- 
fence... "Why: then eternal puniſhment for the 
| OT ys ney 


23 46 6 — to the re would: re. 
quently be embarraſſed in his choice, and would 
find that the merits and the demerits of moſt 
men and women ſcarcely amount to the value of 
either. To ſi uppoſe meaſures of approbation and 
blame different from the human confounds every 
thing. Whenoe do we learn that there is ſuch. a 
* as moral: d 6 ug, but from f own. 


2s of virtue? ae 
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prieſt would 


. 14 hes a 5 on x crimes, from the 83 
of blame alone, even x the common, legal, frivolous 
| puniſhments? And does any thing ſteel the breaſt 
of judges and juries againſt the ſentiments of hu- 
manity but reflection on neceſſity and public in- 
tereſt? By the Roman law, thoſe who had been ; 
. guilty of parricide,. and confeſſed their crime, 
were put into a ſack along with an ape, A- dog, | 
anda ſerpent, and thrown. into the river, Death 
alone was the puniſhment of thoſe who denied E 
their guilt, however fully proved. A. ual 
vas tried before Auguſtus, and c condemned after : 
à full conviction; but the ne emperor, 
when he put the laſt interogatory, gave it fuch a 
turn as to lead the wretch into a denial of his 

guilt. « You ſurely. (faid the prince) did not 


& kill your father?” This lenity ſuits our nat · 


ral ideas of right « even towards the greateſt of all 
eriminals, and even though it prevents ſo incon- 
HKderable a ſufferance. Nay, even the moſt bigotted | 
at urally without reflection approve 
of it, provided the crime was not hereſy or inf. 


delity; for as theſe. crimes hurt himſelf in his 


temporal intereſt and advantages, perhaps he may 


not be altogether ſo indulgent to them. The chief 
. ſource of moral ideas is the reflection on the in- 
| dah of human ſociety. . Ought thels intereſt Sy 
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OTTER 


is an infinitely. res in 2 uiniverſs: chan 
the ſubverſion of a thouſand millions of king - 
aon? Nature has rendered human infancy pe- 


aud mortal ſas it were on purpoſe to 
noti ion of 4 probationary gms "the 
ITE. The pepe . em the 0 5 


5 74 .! 


— are ſtrong for the mortality of the ſoul; 
and are really the only Philoſophical arguments 
which ought to be admitted with regard to this 


queſtion, or indeed any queſtion, of fact. 


any two objects are ſo cloſely connected that all 


alterations which we have ever ſeen in the one 
are attended with proportionable alterations in 
the other; we ought to conclude, by all rules of 
analogy, that, when there are till greater altera- 
tions produced in the former, and it is totally 
difſolved,. there follows a total diſſolution of the 
latter. Sleep, a very ſmall effect on the body, 
is attended with a temporary extinction, at leaſt 
a great confuſion in the ſoul. The weakneſs of 


the body and that of the mind in erer. A are 


exactly proportioned; their vigour in ma 


their ſympathetic diſorder in fickneſs, their com- 


mon gradual decay in old age. The ſtep fur 


ſeems ne * their. common diſſolution i in 3 


* death. 
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x -natufe; 
 Evntir = Show itkerie — of Bis 
| very different frm the original'oae 'in-which'it 
_ was Placed. Trees perith 1 in the water, fiſhes in 
_ *: the air, animidls in che earth Even fo mal a 
128 . of lima is alex fork 
_ reaſon then to 
E bonn dy che 4. 
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Thee organs of the one. 
: ae all of chem the organeof the other f the ex- 
. | ak that of ther eth "The oak ef abinatave 
Allowed to be mortal; and theſe bear {neat 5 

_ neſemblance to the fouls of men, tha the anato- 

Ey from one to the other forms a very Rrong ar- 
gument. Their bodies are not more reſembling, 
yet no one rejects the argument drum from 
comparative anatomy. The choſls' is 
A, ee e 


"E's [2 N * N. N N x +4 * PO 8 { 
| Jophy-can hearken to. FFC 
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3 race and-indifſoluble;2 7 
ory. is that! how lightly, not to 


infinite; number of | poſthumous exiſtenceg - 
ought allo to embarraſs the: religious theory: Eve 


at leaſt we; can fix on no other ſuppoſition. | For 

theſe then a new | V rie muit ever generation | 
be created beyond. the bounds of the preſent uni⸗ 
verſe, or one muſt have been created at firſt: ſo 
prodigiouſly wide as to admit of this continual ins 
flux of beings.  Ought ſuch. bold ſuppoſitions to 
be receiyed by any philoſophy, and that merely : 


exiſted i in Italy, Seythia, Bactria, or Zuinea, arg 
now alive; can any man think, that 4 ſcintiny 
of nature, will furniſh arguments ſtrong enough 
to anſwer ſo ſtrange a queſtion in. the affirmitiva ?: 
The want of argument without revelation ſuf 
8 bciently eſtabliſhes the negative, —Quantofaciliugy: E 
. ſays. Pliny, certiuſque ſibi guemque credere, ac 5 
ſpecimen fecuritatis antigene ali Sumere experis, © 
Vor. IV. 7 T -.- —_ 


fay how raſh, entertaine+1 How to diqpoſt ae 


ry planet in every ſolar ſyſtem we are at liberty e 
to imagine peopled with intelligent mortal beings, 


on. e ay a eee. Iden it is . 


Ep natural! reaſon a: provf of +. 
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| horror againſt an impoſſible. e event. She 
give us 2 horror agai ſt an unavoidable event, 
provided our endeavours, as in the preſent caſe, 
may often remove it to ſome diftance. Death is 
in che end unavoidable z yet the human ſpecies 
could not be preſerved had not nature inſpired us 
with an averfion towards it, All doctrines are to 
be ſuſpected which are favoured by our paſſions; | 
and che hopes and fears which ove riſe to this 
octrine are very obyĩdus. 

Ĩ1 is an infinite advantage in every nber 
to defend the- negative. If the queſtion be out 
of the common rene courſe of 1 nature, this 

cumſtance ether deciſive. 
es can we prove any 
Rate of F en which no one ever ſaw, and 
which no way reſembles any that ever was ſeen ? 
Who will repoſe ſuch truft in any pretended phi- 
loſophy as to admit upon its teſtimony the reality 
of fo marvellous a ſcene? Some new ſpecies of 
logic is requiſite for that purpoſe, and ſome new 
faculties of the mind, chat y enable us to com- 
pichens that wh II od i 
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we know. e experience that wie 
ſometimes think; and thence draw this infallible 
conſequence, chat there is ſomething in us that 


has a power to think: But whether that ſubſtance 


perpetually thinks or no, we can be no further 


aſſured than: experience, informs us. For o ax 


that actual thinking i is eſſential to the ſoul, and 
inſeparable. from it, is to beg what is in queſtion, 
and not to prove it by reaſon; which is neceflary 
to be done if it be not a ſelf-evident propoſition; = 
But whether this, hat the foul alwayr thinks, be 
a ſelf-evident propoſition that every body aſſents 
to at firſt hearing, I appeal to mankind. It is 
doubted batter I thought all laſt night or not. 
The queſtion being about a matter of fact, it is . 
begging i it to bring as a proof of it an bypotheſis, = 
which is. the ery thing in diſpute; by which way 
one may prove any thing: and it is but ſuppaſing. 
that all watches, whilſt the balance beats, think; 
and it is; ſufficiently proved, and paſt doubt, that 
that my watch thought all laſt night, - 3 49 

Tyrant hay * ſoul ine waking nan is rer 
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H mind as well as body, prone 
man's conſideration ; it being hard to conceive 


tins hc ny of ie whole m 


that any thing-ſhould think and not be conſcious 
of it. If the /oul, doth: think in 4 Sleeping man 
without being conſcious of it, 1 aſk, Whether, ; 
during fuch thinking, it has any pleaſure or pain, . 
or be capable of either happineſs or miſery? 1 
am ſure the man is not, no more than the bed or 
earth he lies on. For to be happy or miſerable 
without being conſcious of it, ſeems to me utterly 
conſiſtent and impoſſible : Or if it be poſſible 
chat the ſoul can, while the body is fleeping,] have 


Its thinking, enjoyments and concerns, its plea- 


ſure or pain, apart, which the man is not conſcĩ- 


ous of, nor partakes in; it is certain, that Socrates 


aſleep and Socrates awake is not the ſame perſon; 
but his ſoul when he ſleeps, and Socrates the man 


E conſiſting of body and ſoul when he is waking, | 


are two perſons; ſince -waking Socrates has no 
knowledge of, or coneernment for, that happinefs 
or miſery of his ſoul which it enjoys alone by itſelf 
whilſt he ſleeps, without perceiving any thing of 
it, no more than he has for the happineſs or mi- 
1 5 of a man in the Indies whom he knows not. 
For if we take wholly away all: eonſeiouft neſs o 
oür actions and ſenſations, eſpecially of pleaſure 
or rain, and the coneernment that nn {aaa it, 
5 - it 
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| farily be conſciaus 


is. conſcious. of nothing of all this. Let us ſupe 
poſe, then, the ſoul of ace. whilſt he is ſleepy 
ing, retired from his body, and d'to think auer : 
Let us ſuppoſe, tod, that it cl 


of thinking the body of another man, 1. g. Pollux, 7 
who is fleeping without a ſoul; for if Caſtors 

foul can think wbilſt Caſtor is aſleep what Caſtor | 
is never conſcious of, it is no matter what place 


it choc to think in. We e here, then, 4kie 
bodies, of two men with only one ſoul - 
zm, Which we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and 2 
by turns, and the. ſoul ſtill thinking in the,way 


conſcious, has never the leaſt per 


Mo 4 very en. the ather very. miſerahle? 
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val e , Miete 60165 an Ui i 210 cn 
40 i thinks 3nd perocives, it 3s; car 

p Hay moe of delight or trouble. as; 

well a any other perceptions z and it muſt, neceſe 

of its:own perceptions. But it 

has all ena The fleeping man, it is plain, 


king man, whereof the ſleeping, man is rr 
and Pollux, chus x with 
of, e concerned for, are nat t two o4iſindt | 
ons ag Fr ons; Hercules, or as \Sqqrates 
whether one of them might 
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0 conſtant fux of the bee of our 


the foul's wks Waben eh eee ae , 
| Materia 3 For if that be ne- 
tefliry' to identity ; it will be impoſſible, in that 
Gs 0 days 0 or 


two bene e a 
That the ſoul e ee ſhould be this 

| moment buſy in thinking, and the next moment 

ina waking man not remember not be able to re- 

bollegt one jot of all thoſe thoughts, is very hard - 
| to be/conceiveds For who can imagine chat the 

greateſt part of men do, during all their lives; | 
for ſeveral hours every day; think of ſomething, 
which if they were aſked, even in the middle f 
_ theſe thoughts, they could remember nothing at 
all of? Every one's acquaintanee will-furniſh him 
With examples enough of ſuch: 25 "paſs oſt" of 
their nights without | id KH 
7 think often, and n⸗ pat ri: ir ſo mach 
rr vnc moment, is a very uſeleſs; rt of thin 
| "Aud the foul in fuch a' tate of 


| eonſtantly- receives variety of e or ideas, 

| {but retains none; they difappear and vaniſun, 
and there remain no footſteps of em? Ts 
Ig ge ol — ap 8 2 for” ſuch 8 


6 = 


3 


| 4 neee jo ee ol in think 
| ings and that the memory of thoughts NOT 
by the imprethon that are made on the brain, an 

. the-traces there left after ſuch thinking : 3 
in the thinking of the ſoul, which is not 
in 6 fleeping man, there the ſoul thinks apart; 
and, making no we. of the organs of the body, leaves 
no impreſſions on it, and conſequently no meer 
of ſuch thoughts. Not to mention again the ab- 
furdity of two diſtin: ere Wp a e 
ever idereithe 3 receive 2 646501 ef 
without the help of the body, it is reaſonable to 
conclude it ean retain without the help of the 
body too, or elſe the ſoul or any ſeparate ſpirit 


will have but little advantage by thinking. If it 


has no memory of its on thoughts; if it cannot 
lay them up for its uſe, and be able to recal them 
upon occaſion ; if it cannot reflect upon hat is 
paſt, and make uſe of its former experiences, 
reaſonings, and contemplations; to what purpoſe 
does it think? They who make the ſoul a think» 
ing thing, at this rate will not make it a much 
more ane ng than thoſe de eee 

allowing it to be nothing but the ſub- 
leg . ORD 
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are ug as e eee * 31 
ag noble, as the thoughts of a ſoul that periſh in 
thinking that once out af Gght are zone for 
ever, and leave no memory of themſelves behind 
them. Nature never makes excellent things for 
mean or no uſes; And it is hardly to be conceived, 
that aur infinite wiſe Creator ſhould make ſo. ad- 
mirable a faculty as the. power ef thinking, that 
faculty which comes neareſt the excallency of his 
own incomprehenſible being, to be ſo idly and 
uſclefsly. employed at leaſt one fourth, part of 
its time here, as to think co tantly without re- 
- membering any of thoſe thoughts, without doing 
ee e- eg 2er I Ny 

» wheſubeq any other putt of the arration,. - FTE 
It is true, we have Face ee ee 
gt tic whilſt we are lech, and retain the mamory 
af thoſe thoughts: But how extravagant and in- 
coherent for the moſt: part they. are, how little 
. 8 able to the pereeption and order of a ra- 
8 being, thoſe who. are acquainted with 
dreams need not be told. This I would willingly 
be ſatisfied in, Whether, tho, foul, whon-icthinks 
thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the body, 
acts leſs rationally than when: conjaintly with it 
or no? If its Teparate thoughts be leſs. rational, 
then the ſoul owes the perfection of rational 
- thinking nne 1 
59 13 Ti t | 


. 


Seb 1. 


retain, none of i Its ; more/ra 
The IE of Weng men are wall mate y ff 

het waking mar'r ideas, though for the moſt part 

oddly. put together. It is ſtrange, if the foul has 


_ ideas of its own that it derived not from ſenſation = 
eflection (2s it muſt have if it thought before 


it received any impreſſion from the body), that 
*I ſhould never in its Private thinking (ſo priv ate 


that the man himſelf perceives it not) retain any | 
of them the very moment it awakes out of them, 


and then make zeta a with new Ze : 5 , 


or e of we bite fuchs | 
_ which being: occaſioned by the body," muſt needs 


| ideas it had before it borrowed: any thing from 
' the body; never bring into the man's view 
any other ideas but what have a tang of the caſk; 
and- maniſeſtiy derive their original from that 
union. If it always:thinks, and ſo had ideas be- 
1 i was ng: or before it received an 
from 


W 


boſs natural to'a ſpirit? It is firange the foul 
ſhould: never once in a man's Whole life recall 
over any of its pure native thoughts, and thoſe 
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* durin n. ee eee 
che body whilſt it thinks by itſelf, che ideas it 
is buſied about ſhould be, ſometimes at leaſt, thoſe. 

more natural and congenial ones which it had in 


tions about them: Vhic ; 
- never remembers, we ntl Gb wPe 


can de ſad of its; is pe. foul may | 
| And it js as poſſible that the foul may not always 


times not 


N Go. never oy! that a man Oe i 
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itſelf, underived pr lore cen own opera: 


conclude, either that the ſoul remembers ſome- 
thing that the man does not, or elſe that 


Tongs ance luch ideas as are derived from. 
the b | * | 


| ſelves think when we be 


i? To: ah hr thy ſos do re 
notion, taken up to ferve an hypotheſis; and none 
of wool ined truths, en irh eur 


always think, but not always retain it in memory 


think, and much more probable that it ſhould ſom 
hink, than it ſhould often think, and 
that a long while together, and not be con ous | 
to itſelf the next moment that it had thought,” © 
They who tell us that the Oy thinks, 
5 5 foul 


it they may as weil ſay, his body is e 


They may as, well aſſert, that a man is 


hungry, but that he does not always feel itz where:- 
as hunger conſiſts iu that very ſenſation, as think 
ing aonſiſts in being conſcious to kinsſeif of ae 


ing. I aſt bow they know it? Cor $ 18 


the perception of what paſſes in Atme 
mind. Can another man perceive that I am 


conſeious of any thing when I perceive it not of 
agent CO RE rst go beyond 
his experience eee ee 


if 


thinking. on? If be! kimſelf be conſeious ef no- 
thing he be n be muſt. be a notable. di- 
viner of thoughts that can aſſure him that he was 
thinking': May 145 not wich more reaſon aſſure 
him he was not aſleep? This is ſomethir 


velation that diſcovers to another thoughts in my 
mind, when I can find none there myſelf; and they 


tainly ſes that I think when I cannot perceive it 
"II poll wrkien eee that 1.40 vor and 


zl think, wi lese think; 
eee e. If chey ſay, the man 
thinks always, but is not always conſcious of 


without: parts, as that any thing thinks AS 7 
being $onſcious of it, gr perceiving that it does o. 


nd philoſophy; and i it eannot be leſs than re- 


muſt needs have @ penetrating ſight, who can cer- 
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Born AL ®s 5 


9 ſelf invifible.to kids — 
; . —_— to: 5 me: which! 1 not viſible. to 


know not what. it aan ſerve for, but to make men 
Gd eds aged of ig Deren rithout 
thinking: For no definitions that I know, no Cape 
| Poſitions of any ſect, are of force enough to de- 
ſtroy conſtan experience; and perhaps it is the 
affectation of knowing beyond what we perceive 
that makes 10 een t E nd. wißt i 
the wanna % od ee eee 
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5 Ti HE . the ideas 6f nn A make 
us know that any ſuch things do exiſt without 
us; or that there are any finite pn or jar 
other ſpiritual beings but the eternal God. We 
have ground from revelation, and went otter 
- reaſons, to believe with aſſurance that there are | 
E-. tack creatures; but our: ſenſes not being et] 1 
1 diſcover thems we, want the means of knowing 
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SUBSTANCE. 955 5 61 


| the panic ular elktendes For- we can no more Nm 
know that there are finite ſpirits really exiſting = 
by the idea we have of ſuch beings in our minds, -_.- 
than by the ideas any one has of fairies or cen. 
taurs he can come to know that things anſwer- | 
ing thoſe ideas do really exiſt: And therefore 
- concerning the exiſtence of finite ſpirits, as welt 
as ſeveral other things, we muſt content ur- | 
ſelves. with the eyidence of faith; but univerſal * 
certain propoſitions concerning this matter are 
beyond our reach. For however true it may 
be, v. g. that all the intelligent ſpirits that God 
ever created do till exiſt, yet it can never make + | 
a part of our certain knowledge. Theſe and the 
like propoſitions we may aſſent to as highly pro, 
bable; but are not, I fear, in this ſtate capable 
of knowing. We are then not to put others upon 
demonſtrating, nor ourſelves upon ſearch, of un- 
verſal certainty, in all thoſe matters wherein we 
are not capable of any other knowledge but what 
our wan 5 give us in ed or nen e A 5 
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TI wok ne according to its epa 
logyz fignifies ſomewhat | which ſtands under or 
ſupports: ſomething z/ and therefore the philoſo⸗ 80 
phers define it as a being fubfiſting of itſelf. The 
Vor. NV. ES CE. SD idea 


it is, We 1 


1 not. We and . : 


15 love, hope, and other mental powers; but arg we 


not quite ignorant of the {ubſtance in which theſe 
powers reſide? The pen I am, now writing with 
Hach many-cpnſtituent parts z the agel, che pich, 
the plumage, all of different qualities and con- 
ſiſtence: But are theſe ſeveral parts of the ſame 
or of a different taanenk. 188 Len Werten : 
13 particles: of 3 the 
ſame ſubſtance, and even of the ſame form; and 
that the vaſt variety we ſee in the world may 
ariſe from the different combinatians and motions 
of theſe original particles. But even ſuppoſing 
this were proved, which is far from, being che 
| caſe, we are ſtill at as great a lofs as ever: For 
er e 7 07% what fe a eee nth 


95 4 7 12 * Frag 34 : 3 #5 Par. 


70 v vs * nen- 


4 F 
* © 


We have n no o principles to go 1 upon 5 
It was the opinion of Spinoſa, that Are 1 Hy Fo 
15 one fubſtance in the univerſe; that is hath J 
always; and will exiſt for ever; and that 
dhe vaſt variety of beings in it are a ls 4 ll 
ications of this ſubſtance: And this 79 vw 
one ſubſtance he calleth God. | This ſcheme f Bf 
his, lupported with great fubtility and 
rit, is really fo fall of abſurdities, that it is now 
moſt juſtly exploded. * But he is thought to have 
Pe on ant b ee e b eee 
far ver | poorer ee habe die Sen os. ot 
God be of the fame ſubſtance with the Father 
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For he is ſuppoſed to argue thus: with himſelf: * "oy 
If, according to the prevai I 
diſtinct intelligent beings ede A t the: | 
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amt ſubſtance, why may hot three? if dee, 
why may not four? if four, why may not f 

thouſand? aun kalen ner! un ni 
philoſophers and Chriſtians of ib oils n e 9 
minations, concerning ſubjects which alt acknow=. . 
=== 1c fame time to be e eee and 1 
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- Philoſophy conſiſts in the ſovereign antidote which : 
it affords to ſuperſtition and falſe religion. av 
other remedies againft that peſtilent diſtemper 
are vain, or at leaſt uncertain. Plain good ſenſe, 
and the practice of the world, which alone ſerve 
moſt purpoſes of life, are here found ineffeQuall 
Hiſtory as well as daily experience furniſh inſtan- 
ces of men endowed with the ſtrongeſt capacity 
for buſineſs and affairs, who have all their lives 
crouched under ſlavery to the groſſeſt ſuperſtition. | 
Even gaiety and ſweetneſs of temper, which in- 
Fuſe a balm into every other wound, afford no re- 
medy to ſo virulent a poiſon; as we' may partieu- 
larly obſerye of the fair ſex, who, though common- 
Iy poſſeſſed of theſe rich preſents of nature, feel 
many of their j joys blaſted by this importunate in- 
truder. But when ſound Philoſophy has once 
gained poſſeſſion of the mind, ſuperſtition is ef- 
fectually excluded; and one may fairly affirm that 
17 BED triumph over this enemy is more complete 
than over moſt of the vices and imperfections i in- 
eident to human nature. Love or anger, ambi- 
tion or avarice, have their root in the temper and 
affections, which the ſoundeſt reaſon is ſcarce ever 


able Fug to correct; but N being found- 


ving offeQual but its being falſe wi 
If will here be fuperfiuousto- 
tits ef Philoſophy by di 


| tendeney of that vice of which i I cures! the human f 


mind. The ſuper ay 
ſerable in every ſcene, in every incident i in life 5 
even fleep itlelf, which baniſhes all other cares 
of. unhappy” more," affords to him matter of 


new terror; while he examines his dreams, and bh 


finds in thoſe viſions of the night prognoftications 
of future calamities. I may add, that though deaths 
alone can put a full period to his miſery, he dares: 
not fly to this veft ez but Raf prolongs a miſer- 


able exiſtence, from a vain fear leſt he of⸗ Fe: 


fend his Maker, by uſing the power with which! 
that beneficent Being has endowed him. The 
preſents of Gop and nature are ravithed from us- 
by chis eruel enemy; and notwithſtanding that 
one ſtep would remove us from the regions of 
pain and ſorrow, her menaces ſtill chain us down: 


to a hated being, which the. herſelf gar enen 8 


butes to render miſerable. 
It is obſerved by ſuch as has e by. 
the, calamitie tes of life to the carr + of uz i 
4 — B . 


1 eres Rinder the latter' eee, 
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their Slows Fs ag them of that Ne 8 N 
which they propoſed to themſelves, they ſeldom 
venture upon any other, or can ſummon up ſo 
much reſolution a ſecond: time as to execute their 
purpoſe. 80 great is our horror of death, that 
Vvhen it preſents itſelf under any form beſides that 
to which a man has endeavoured to reconcile his 
imagination, it acquires, new terrors, and over- 
comes his feeble courage: But when the menaces 
of ſuperſtition are joined to this natural timidity, : 
no wonder it quite deprives men of all power over 
their lives; fince even many pleaſures and enjoy- 
ments, to which we are carried by a ſtrong pro- 
penſity, are torn from us by this inhuman tyrant. 
Let us here endeavour to reſtore men to their 
native liberty, by examining all the common 
arguments againſt ſuicide, and ſhowing that that 
action may be free from every imputation of guilt 
or blame, according to the eee or alt _ 
ancient philoſophers. , '-' 3 
If ſuicide be criminal, it muſt hs a aged | 
ooh our duty to either God, our neighbour, or our- 
{lves. To prove that ſuicide is no tranſgreſſion of 
our duty to God, the following conſiderations may 
perhaps ſuffice. In' order to govern the material 
world, the almighty Creator has eftabliſhed ge- . 
neral and immutable laws, by which all bodies, 
OW: los ca PONY to the ſmalleſt particle of 
| | : matter, 3 


— 
» 


* ö . Tg 


1 Mo 


| fant. 'To gorern eli heinpropr per he 0 | 
endowed all living creatures with bodily and men- 


tal rende with ſenſes, paſſions, appetites, me- 


e bs. that courts. of life to which dh 


are deſtined. ©. Theſe two diſtinct principles of 


the material and animal world continually” en- 


 croach upon each other, ang mutually retard an 
; forward each other's operation. The powers of 1 


men and of all other animals are reſtrained and 


directed by the nature and qualities of the ſur- 
rounding bodies; and the modifications and ac- 
tions of theſe bodies are inceſfantiy altered by the 
operation of all animals. Man is ſtopt by rivers | 


in his paſſage over the ſurface of the earth; and 


rivers, when. properly directed, lend their force 
to the motion of machines which ſerve: to the 


uſe of man. But though the provinces of the 

material and animal powers are not kept entirely 
ſeparate, there reſults from thence no diſcord or 
diſorder in the creation; on the contrary, from 


the mixture, union, and contraſt of all the vari- 


2 


ous powers of inanimate bodies and living crea- 
tures, ariſes that ſympathy, harmony, and pro- 


portion, which affords the ſüreſt argument of | | 


Supreme Wiſdom. The providence of the Deity 
appears not immediately in any operation, but 
n "OF _ _ a and many 
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5 neral laws be ever broke k 


+ * a, wen lth to rake by 
His providence more than one deſtroyed by | 
; 155 workmanſhip than the laws of motion and 
| gravitation. When the paſſions phy, w when t 
judgment dictates, when the limbs obey; this is 
All the operation of God; anck upon cheſe animate 
principles, as well as upon the inanimate, has = 
eſtabliſhed the government of the univerſe. | 
very event is alike important in the eyes of Gar 7 
infinite Being, who takes in at one glance the 
moſt diſtant regions of ſpace, amd remoteſt pe- 
riods of time. There is no event, however im- 
portant to us, Which he has pt from the 
general laws that govern the univerſe, or which. 
Be has peculfary referved for his own immediate 
action and operation. The revolution of ſtates 
and empires depends upon the ſmalleſt caprice or 
an bl mou men; and che ee nt men are 
of 55 or Ret, kantzine or remnpeſt "Nature ſtilk 
continues her progreſs and operation; and if ge- 
5y particular volitions of . 
Ke: Deity, it is e ee rely 
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FRO” PP obſervation. As, 0 


creation carry on their action without oo 1. 
the particular intereſt and ſituation of 


employ every faculty with which 
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ments. Such, my dear friend, is the hiſterylof 
many men: and is it not a parallel caſe with ill. 
rieſs? Nature as Ho! way to eſcape: ber powers 
— and coritending powers to ſtruggle 


eat þ 'miuſt be the eonſequence. Wes un- | 


an whi ; cout au, e. Ab, foolifs girl! why did 


t not ſhe Wait till time bad rr of the impreſ· 
_ © fon? Her deſpair Would have been ſöftened, 
and ſhe Wüüild have” found! another lever to 


ov comfort her! One might" 60 Well! ſayz 1c A 
fool! he died of à fever. 
ct Wait till he had recovered his ſtrength, till his 
cc blood was calm 
N and he would have been alive now!” - 

A. I cannot allow! ompa 
You only bring the 3 of 4 fimple' and in- 


nocent girl; but I cannot comprehend- how 2 


man of ſenſe; whoſe: views are more enlarged, and 
who' ſees ſuch various conſolations, ſhould ever 
ſuffer himſelf to fall into ſuch 1 ate of deſpair. 3 
. W. My good friend, whatever is the education 
of a man, tber is His underſtanding, {till he 
is a man; andthe little re uon that he pofleſſes; 
either does not act at all, or acts very feebly, 
when the are let oofe, or rather When 


Why did he” not 
ther all would have been 
pariſors-t0 be juſt + | 
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ather, Bunte is. all e all theſe de- 
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not what is behind—becauſe there is no returning 

—and e that all 3s darkneſs and con- 
fuſion hens ' 
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1 0 of the. a concei.. 
ring tlie greateſt contempt, for t the Hy ; 
in general, and for himſelf. in particul; b | 


he will ſay; were thouſands of. Years neceflary 1 to. | 
conyince. men equally. intelligent with myſelf of 
the folly of Paz ganifm? Do the Jews and the. 
Guebres ſtill Dork in their « errors? Dq the Mut- 
ſulmans ſtill believe i in Mahomet; 3 and may it be 
thouſands of years before they are convinced © | 
the falſity of the Koran 7 Nan muſt ral bo, 
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AS Feltinlity: increaſes, and. prodiphlity dimi- 
niſhes, the public capital; fo the conduct of thoſe 
whoſe expeneejult- equats their revenue, without 
either accumulating” or aching, neither in- 
Aae ner dirhinithes ir. Some n of ex. 
e of public Spuler than others. 7 
- The revenue of an individual may be whey ei- 5 
a in things which are conſumed immediately, ; 
and in which ene day's expenee eanneither alle- 
viate nor ſupport that of another; or it may be 
ſpent in things more durable, which ca 3 
fore be accumulated, and in which every day's 
expence TOY, | as he chooſes, either alleviate or 


Io ing day. A and Gf fortune, for . 59 | 
may either ſpend his revenue in 2 profuſe and 
| ſumptuous table, and in maintaining a great 
number of menial ſervants, and a multitude of 
dogs and horſes; or, contenting himſelf with 2 
frugal table and few attendai nts, he may lay out 
the greater part of it in adorn ning his houſe of his 
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Hob Raue, pictures; or . e wore fri- —— 
volous, jewels, bzubles, ingenious rrinkets of dif- 1 
ferent kiadds; or, what is moſt trifling of all, ir 
amaffing 4 great wardrobe of fine clothes, the Wm 
the favourite and miniſter of x great prince Ie WY 
died a few years ago: Were two men of equat WW 
fortune to ſpend their revenus, the one chiefly Wi 
the one way, the other in the orher; the magii- Wi 
ficence of the perfon whoſe expence had been =_— 
chiefly in durable commodities, would be conti: 
rvally inereaſing, every d expence contribu-. i 
ting ſomething to ſupport and heighiten the effefr | 
of that of the following day: that of the other, 
on the contrary, would he no greater at the end 
of the period than at the beginning. The former 
too would, at the end of the period, be the richer 
man 6fthe two: he would Ky re a ſock of goods 1 
of fome kind or 7219 which, though it might WY 
not be worth all _ it coſt, would always be 3 
worth ſomething. No trace or velrige of te en. 
pence of the fat 481005 remain; and the effects 
of ten or twenty years + profuln would be as 
8 annihilated as if the . had ner ever 625 
iſted. able ad 9 N * * * 
45 the oi 98 280 F 16 het pro et 
le that hs Ger to the opulence of an mo Eb 
10 0 it's is likewiſe to that of a nation. The 2 
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other have been made for their uſe; 
| formerly. a ſeat of the fa 


cent. Vis, great, e of book 


in A little time fi uſeful + to the ee | 


middling ranks of people : they are able to Nr. 
chaſe them when. their ſuperiors g grow wear 
them; and the general accommodation of 4 


whole people is thus gradually improved when | 


this mode of expence becomes univerſal among. 
men of fortune. In countries which have long 
been rich, you will frequently find the inferior. 


_ Tanks of people in poſſeſſion both of houſes and 


furniture perlecliy good and entire; but of which, 
neither the one could have been; built, Nor. the 
What was. 
| nily of Seymour, is now 
an inn upon the Bath road. The marriage · bed 


of James I. of Great Britain, which his queen 


brought with her from Denmark, as a preſent fit 


for a ſovereign to make to a ſovereign, Was a few 


years ago the ornament. of an ale-houſe ; at Dun- 
fermline, .In ſome, ancient cities, which Fw 
have been long ſtationary or. haye gone. ſome- 


What to decay, you will ſometimes. ſcarce find a 

ſingle houſe which could have been built for its 
preſent inhabitants. If vou go into thoſe houſes 
too, you will. fre uently find many excellent, 


though antiquated pieces of furniture, which are 5 


ſtill very fit for uſe, ; and which could as little have 


been made for them. Noble 3 be 0 


c 


N rhe ati yin cy not ny t 
the neighbourhood; but to the whole ecußtry tb 
which they belong. Verſailles is an ornament* 
and an honour to France, Stowe and Wilton to! 
England! Italy ſtill continues to command ſome 
ſort of veneration by the number of mename 
of this kind which ic poſſeſſes, though che wealth | 

em ed, and though! 
E genius which planned chent: eme to be en- 
tinguiſhe« many + ot: not Sling the ſame e 
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expoſing kiniſelf” to tlie cenſure. f the public 
10 redn 4 much the nur if 
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bear t0 Tay down Rid e. eipage alte 
let ze up; are changes which cahnnor 


d to imply ſome acknowledges 
ment of preveding dad conduct. ' Few! the 
of thoſe who have once'beeng{grunfortunite as td 
launch out too far inte WO rt of 
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5 4 8 ex expence e maintains producing, tn 


duct. Theſe. are e in eu ſurcher expenge 
is frequently rendered un eceſſary by former ere 
ence; and hen à perſon ſtops ſhort, he ap- 
ars i: Me: to, not. IRA: he bas exe ded his 
atistle, his lane. 10 
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85 2 of, 2 yon is. | 


two or 4 hundred 7 bo prong which 


Jo er waſted and abuſed: 
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that the one ſort of expence;//as it always occd- 1 

ons ſome accumulation of valuable commoditiss. | 
as it is more favourable to private frugality, and Þ Wl 
td the increaſe of the public capital, —_ | 
and as it maintains productive rather than unpro- i 
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_ another man, and affected in many reſpetts-as he 
Is affected. It is⸗hy this Principle chiefly, that 
poetry, painting, and other affecting arts, bau. 

-fuſe:their paſſians from ſone hreaſt to x 


ondbare often capable of grafting acdelight.on | 
{WW neſs, miſery, and death itſelf. It is 


[avon —— objects 
reality woνꝭ, ene trag cal kak bhs 

of a:nery high-(pecies 
oh pleaſure.” a8 a fact, has: been the 
ecauſe of much reaſouing. The ſatisfaction has 
been commonly a tributed, firſt, to the: comfort 
we regeive in conſidering that ſo melancholy a 


Glory is no more tian a fiction ; and next, to the 


ion of our awn freedom from the evils 


at we ſee repreſented. But it is a practice 
much too common in inquiries of this nature, to : 


attribute the cauſe of feelings, which merely ariſe 


from the mechanical ſtrufture of our bodies, or 


5 ſrom the natural frame or conſtitution of our 


minds, , to . certain eoncluſions of the reaſoning 


faculty on the objects preſented to us; for the in- 
fluence of reaſon in producing our paſſions, - is 


nothing are een as it is , eee be- 


' Heved. - 
4 Jo era Amine 


at ge 
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3 onkdered an a fort- ab. 
Ritution, by which wer ane put into che place of 
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q nll one, in hs real 8 and] pains * 
others: e hy: affection be what it will in 

dearan not make us ſhun ſuch ob- | 
trary, it induces us to ap- 75 
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in this caſe x we muſt have a delight or plenfure ß f 
ſome: ſpecies ox other in contemplating objects of 
his kind. Do we not read the authentie hiſto- 
ries of ſcenes. of this nature with as much has. 
ſure as romances or poems, where the incidents 


e grandeur of no king, can ſo agreeably affect _ 
in the reading, as the ruin of the ſtate of Mace. 1 
don, and the diſtreſd of its unbappy prince. Sue 
a cataſtrophe touches us in hiſtory as nicht "EE 
the deſtruction of Troy does in fable. Our de- fo 
light, in aſes of this kind, is very greatly heigh- | 
tened, if the. ſufferer be ſome excellent per- 
ſon who ſinks under an unworthy. fortune. Sci« 
pio and Cato are both virtuous characters; but 
© are more deeply affecte, by the violent death 
of the one, andithe ruin of the great cauſe he ad- 1 
hered ta, than with the defetved triumph ann 
12 eee of the other: for terror : 1 
; which always produces delight when. 


8 ²˙ Sr TIT 


ive and fociat 1 ffeRion. 1 — we for. 


med by nature to any active purpdll me 
Which animates us to it is attended with d 


or a pleaſure of ſome kind, let the fubject-maner 


be what it will: and as our Cxeato leſigne 
we : ſhould be united | b y'the "bogs of ſy npathy, 


able delight; abi ite Want e ſympath 
is moſt wanted, in the diſtreſſes of others. If this 
paſſion was ſimply painful, we Thou 


_ excite ſuch a paſſion; as ſome, who are ſo far 
gone in indotence as not to endure any ſtrong im- 
e age, do. But the caſe is widely dif- 
is no ecbarke we ſo exgerly purſue as chat 
ſome uncommon and gr vous calamiey; ſo 

- whether the misfortune is before our eyes, or whe- 


ther they are turned back to * in hiſtory, it al- 


Ways touches with delight. This is not an un- 
mitted delight, but blended with tio ſmall uneaſi- 
nels; Tbe delight we have in fuch things hin- 
derz us from ſhunning ſcen {of miſery;' cke 
| pakn we forly Pronpelaus is 26love ourſelves 


dent to any 2 TE an inſtinc that I rorks 
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are ſomewhat-pleaſed with "ao And. indeed, in 
ae en wo derive, 2s much or more wha el 
10 „than from the hing | itſelf. But 

we ſhall be much miſtaken, if ve attribute any. 
conſiderable part of our latisfaction i in tragedy, 
to the conſideration that tragedy is a deagit, and 
its repreſentations no realities, | The nearer it ap- 
proaches the reality, and the further it removes 
us from all idea of fiction, the more pefect is its 
el But be its power what it will it never 
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on. \ the point of m_ enecuted in the adjoin - 
re; in a moment the emptineſs ef the 

hea demonitrate ee eee weak - 
neſs of the imitative arts, and proclaim the tri- 
umph of the real ſyrapathy. The notion of our 
barung A Anat. Dan in the reality, yet a delight 
| ln ariſes Hors Are, that we 
o not ſufficiently diſting iſh what we would by 
nos, a from what we would be 
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our heartieſt ——— 
This noble capital, ch 
is ſo ſtrangely wicked as to deſire to ſee 


ed by an earthquake, though he ſhould 8 
ved himſelf to the greateſt diſtance from de dan, 0 
ger: But ſuppoſe ſuch a fatal accident; what 


numbers would crowd to hold the ruins,” and 
amongſt them many who would have been con- 


tent never to have ſeen London in its glory? Nor | 
is it, either in real or fictitious diſtreſſes, our im- 


munity from them which produces our delight : 
aa 18 never diſcoverable; it is a miſtake owing 


to a ſort of ſophiſm, by which we are frequently 
pales upon; z it ariſes from our diſtinguiſhing 


55 en what is indeed a neceſſary condition to 
r doing or ſuffering any thing in general, and 


5 Ae at is the cauſe . of ſome. particular act. If a 
man kills me with a ſword, it is a neceſſary con- 


dition to chis that we ſnould have been both alive 
before the fact; and yet it would be abſurd to. 


ſay, that our being both living creatures was the 


cauſe of his crime and of my death. So it is cer 


be out of any imminent hazard before I can take 
a delight in the ſufferings of others, real or ima- 

ginary; or indeed in any thing elſe from any 
cauſe whatſoever. But then it is a ſophiſm to ar- 


8 from , that this i en, is the cauſe 
of 
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is but ill kuläled by 4 eee 


neither more nor leſs chan hold: e of thoſe ; 


eee a ground and ſtandard for itſelf. 
In looking over the catalogue of human actions 


(n a partiſan of this principle), i in order to de- 
termine which of them are to be marked with the 
ſeal of diſapprobation, youneed but to take counſel 
of your own feelings: whatever you find'in/your- 
Telf a propenſity to condemn, 18 Wrong for chat 
very reaſon. For the ſame reaſon it is alſo meet 
for puniſhment: in what proportion it is adverſe 
to utility, or whether it be adverſe to utility at all, 
is a matter that makes no difference. In that ſame 


proportion, alſo, is it meet for puniſhment +. if you 
hate much, puniſh much; if you hate little, pu- 


niſh little: puniſh as you hate. If you hate not at 


all, puniſh not at all: the'fine feelings of the ſoul 


are not tobe overborne and tyranized by the _—_ 


and rugged diCtates of political utility. PA 


The principle of ſympathy and ee e is moſt 


1 175 to err on the ſide of ſeverity. At e ap- 


plying puniſhment in many caſes which deſerve 


none: in many caſes which deſerve ſome, it is for 


ne more than "Oe deſerve. There i is no in- 


eident 
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to its A from the brute Saber. i 
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jon he. procured. himaſelt 


45 : the notions. of t 


V orſtius, ee what was called an ä 
ian for Vorſtius was at a diſtance. He 7. 6 0 
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che notions of the e ee with pra he 105 
would have burnt the Anabaptiſt and the ſmoker 
of tobacco in the ſame fire. . he had the - : : 
to death afters 
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| act; and the ground or reaſon which wa 
Hator, or other byſtander, in regarding t 


more if ehen to edel wait From mo- 
tive may frequently be productive in other in- 
ſtances: of the like effects, we are apt to trat | 
our approbation to the motive itſelf, and to wy 
ſume, as the juſt ground for the approbation we 
beſtow on the act, the circumſtance of its origi- 
nating from that motive. It is in this way that 
the ſentiment of antipathy has often been confi- 
dered as a juſt ground of action. Antipathy, for 
inſtance, in ſuch or ſuch a caſe, is the cauſe of an 
action which is attended with good effects: but 
_thisdoes not make it a juſt ground of action in that 
caſe, anymore than in any other. Still further: Not 
only the effects are good, but the agent ſees before 
hand that they will be ſo. This may make the 
action indeed a perfectly right action; but it does 
not make antipathy a right ground of action. For 
the ſame ſentiment of antipathy, if implicitely de- 
ferred to, may be and very frequently is productive 
of the very worſt effects. Antipathy therefore 
can never be a right ground of action. No more 
therefore can reſentment, which is but a niodifica- 
tion of antipathy. The only right ground of action 
that can poſſibly ſubſiſt is, after all, the conſidera- 
tion of utility, which, if it is a right principle of 
action and of approbation in any one caſe, is ſo 
in every other. Other principles in abundance, 
tun af other Rds be the Wes oh ſuch 5 
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| formed wit e A: the 1 can- 
not be chaſtened; without judgment, there can be 


no ſure taſte. mg example taken from ſculpture | 
wil explain this. A young man wants to acquire 
aà taſte for ſculpture: If N ature has not given him 
55 feeling, he ſeeks an impoſſibility: If ſhe has 


given him feeling, he muſt then acquire Know- 
ledge to form his judgment; and this knowledge 


is to be acquired but by ſeeing ſtatues. A ſtatue 


is the imitation of a man or a woman. The firſt 
one he ſees, he will be able to ſay whether it re- 
ſembles a woman or a man; but he will not be 
able to ſay whether or no it be a good ſtatue. Good 
is a relative term: it is only by comparing that 


| ſtatue with a number of others he can be able to 
_ aſcertain its value. Apollo is always repreſented _ 
as a beautiful youth. A hundred ſculptors, an- 


cient and modern, have. executed this ſubject. 


Show a very indifferent one to a young man, ano- 


ther very capital one to another young man; let 
them be. the firſt ſtatues that either of them have 
ſeen, and their judgments upon the two will be 
probably the ſame. They will both ſay that theſe 
two ſtatues are fine. He who. has ſeen the in- 
different Apollo will be as much charmed as he 
Who has ſeen the other; and his taſte will be 
equally good. This ſtatue is the beſt he bas 
ever ſeen; and he is not to be blamed for admi- 
ring. it. It is evident now, that this | man' s taſte i 1s 
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knowledge of eee proper to ſtriłe e 
of all ages and countries; but the:more particular 
knowledge of what pleaſes in a certain nation. 
There are two methods of arriving at this knows 
ledge, and conſequently two different kinds of 
taſte; ſuch is that of moſt players, who by the 
daily ſtudy ef the ideas and ſentiments proper to 
pleaſe the public, are rendered very good judges 
of theatrical works, and 1 2 thoſe that re- 
ſemble the pieces publiſhed.. The other is a ra- 
tional taſte, founded on a profound knowledge of 
ehe, nature and the ſpirit of the age. Then 
ed with this daſt kind of taſte are par- 
e qualified to judge of original works. 
He who has only an habitual taſte, mult be void 
of tafte whenever he is deſtitute of objects of 
comparifon. But his rational taſte, which is 
doubtleſs ſuperior to hat 1 call habitual, is only 
acquired by long ftudy both of the public taſte 
and the art or fence in which. a 8 8 x pretend 
10 the title of a man of taſte. ee * 0 
Men of letters a are notalways the bet j ages 


. 


moſt ſubceſd- | A aey be aſked; þ is i 14. be a 
of this literary m? To this it may be 
repliech It is wirn great writers as with great 
painter, each has his manner. M. de Crebillion, 
for inſtance, ſometimes. expreſſes his ideas with 
a force, a an energy, peculiar to himſelf; 
NM. de Fontenelle preſents | with an order, a 
and a turn, remarkably his own; and 
e expreſſes them with an imagina- 


tion, , and continued elegance. Now, 


each of theſe Andes es partial to his o ẽ n 
taſte, will confider his own manner as the beſt 
and conſequently ſet a greater value on the man 
of moderate abilities who ſeizes it, than on the 
man of genius who has a taſte of his own. Hence 
eee. judgments often formed on che 
23 Nee for x imitators, would have | 

MET TO any 1 i} 2 Hxxva rive. 
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8 of the ſocial contract is is po- 
pery s and its firſt condition, that erery one 
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Wk du, incapable of bo urting the. ntal 
law, and ſuppoſing that the evidence. of ſuch 
wants muſt; appear to every. one. who contributes 
to them, it is plain that ſuch aſſeſſment, in order 
to be lawſul, ſhould be voluntary; not indeed 
particularly ſo, as if it were neceſſary to have the 
conſent of each individual, and that he ſhould | 
give no more than juſt what ;he. pleaſed; but ſo 
far voluntary as it ſhould be done by the conſent 
of the majority: of. the cines, and e an 
equitalle, and impartial footing. | . 
That taxes cannot be 1 bee, 5 
by the conſent of the pee 5. or th 
Brews: is 2 truth _oue ally admi 


of hem alſo "34 eſtabliſhed. maxims e 
contradictory, their particular motives for it may 
be eaſily ſeen through; and, beſides, they intro- 
duce ſo many conditions and reſtrictions, that the 
argument comes at the bottom to the very ſame 
thing: For whether the people have it in their 
power to refuſe, or the ſovereign ought not to 
exact, is a matter of indifference with regard to 
right; and if the point in queſtion be only With 
regard to power, it is mighty. uſeleſs to das 
Whether! it be lawful or not. 
We are told i in the Spirit of lh Pg a ca- 35 


| Titaion tax is moſt F to flavery, and 


real 


. 5 . : | 
- 4 * x Fs 54 . 1 
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deed be ſo, if the cireumiſtances' of every perfori 


were equal; for otherwiſe avthing ean be more 


dr de lere, But if a capitation tax were 


oporti id to the ſtate and circumſtances 

of individuals, it would be the moſt equitable, 

| and of conſequence he maſk vonfotaiable, nl 
9 — to freemen. 

eſe proportion dn firſt "np nfo ts 

be. bre becauſe, as they relate to the rank 

which every one holds in life, che indications of 


it are always public : but it is rare that a proper 
gard is pail to all the elements that ſhould enter 


inte — ation, ſetting aſide the decep- 


of quantities ʒ according to which, every thing elſe 
being equal, the perſon who has ten times the 


property of ane 
as much to 


8 and fuperfluities. He who poſſeſſes 
only the common neceffaries of life ſhould pay 


nothing at all, while the tax on him who is in 
apa) of ſuperfluities might be juſtly extended 


every thing beyond mere neceffaries. To this 
the. lather will Ln object, i in Res to his 
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9 and it is in the 


tion arifing from avarice, fraud, and intereſt. In 
the firſt place, ſhould be conſidered the relatiun 


ther man ought” to pay ten times 
the ſtate. ' Secondly, the relation f 
Cuſtorn, that is to ſay, the diſtinction between 
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inferior ſtation i is neceſſar "to him; Burg f 1 v 
falſe; for a peer of the xealm has two legs as Well 
as a aden. and Han but « one be ee em 
ſaries are really 7 little N with regard to 
rank, that if he ſhould renounet them on any 
worthy occaſion, he would only: be the more ho- 
noured and reſpected. The populace would be | 
ready to adore a miniſter who. ant: walk to 
council on foot, becauſe he fold off his ene 
to ſupply a preſſing exigence of ſtate. ns 
A third relation, which is never ace unted any 
n, and which ought to- be. accounted — 
chief, is the utility Which every perſon derives | 
from the ſocial. confederaey; which powerfully 5 
protects the immenſe poſſeſſions, of the rich, and 
hardly leaves the poor the quiet poſſeſſion of the 
cottage be builds with his own hands. Almoſt 
all: the advantages of ſociety. are for the rich and 
powerful. All the lucrative em are in 
their hands; all the privileges and n FER : 
are reſerved for them alone, while the Public. Alle | 
thority is ever partial in their favour. There is 
another remark no leſs important, Which is, that | 
the loſſes of the poor are much leſs reparable 
than thoſe of the rich; and that the difficulty of 
eee en increaſes. in ene to the 


1 inp ylies. Tae ee moneys. 
and che firſt e is 1 tetimes den EA. 
dyithoig 
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Toft to een dert 6 or re 
hands of the rich: and a; among thoſe 


who ſhare in the g or. their 
ſooner or later all the produce of the taxes 2 
paſs; ſo in paying their ſhare they have always 
A OO Ry in pgs them, Putting 


ought not eo be in the Gimple ratio of the property { | 
tors, but in a ratio compounded | | 
of the difference of their and the ſu- 8 | 
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revenue of 3 endividuale; ariſes nb > 
three different ſources; rent, pro- 
ay muſt finally be pad 
0 of; thoſe three. WO 
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des in — r 
+%% Ws The jc of very aw ng cont 
1 10 towards the torn of the zover ir- 5 
tive abilities; that is, in ae 4 
which they reſpectively enjoy under the protec- 
tion of the ſtate. The expence of government 
Tt the individuals of a great nation, is like the 
GO OY As 
| proportion th their reſpeQive whe in the e- 
ſlate. 'In the obſervation'or neglect of this mixith 
conſiſts, what is called the equality or inequality of 
taxation. Every tax, it muſt be obſerved once for 
all, which falls finally upon only one sf the three 
ſorts of revenue above-mentioned, is necefſarity 
e in i fo far a0 lt does ob nec the other : 
two. 


2 Thi ta 1 each individual is wed wo 
pay: ought to be certain, and not arbitrary,” The 


time of payment, the manner of payment, the 


quantity to be paid, ought all to be clear and 
plain to the contributor, and to every other per- 
ſon. Where it is otherwiſe; every perſon ſubjeR 
to the tax is put more or leſs in the power of the 
tax-gatherer; who can either ate che tax 
upon any obnoxious contributor, or extort, by the 
terror * ſuch aggravation, ſome preſent or per- 
| "—_ 


pular, even where they are neither inſolent nor 
corrupt. The certainty of what each individual 
- ought to pay is, in taxation, a matter of ſo. great 
importance, that a very conſiderable degree of in. 


equality, it appears, I believe, from the experi 
ence of all nations, is not near ſo greet ah. * * : 


a very ſmall degree of uncertainty. -//- 
3 Every tax ought. to he levied at aha 38 


or in the manner in which it is moſt likely to be 

eonvenient. for the contributor to pay it. A tax 
upon the rent of land or of houſes, payable at the 

on term at which ſuch rents are uſually paid, 


is levied at the time when it is maſt likely to be 


convenient for the contributor to pay; or When 
he is moſt likely to have wherewithal to pay. 

oods as are articles 
of luxury, ate all finally paid by the conſumer, 
and generally in a manner that is very convenient 
for him. He. pays them by little and little, as he 


Taxes upon ſuch conſumable 


has occaſion to buy the goods. As he is at liber 
too, either to buy or nat to buy as he pleaſes, it 
muſt be his own fault if he ever ſuffers Wy: con. 
ſidefable | inconveniency from ſuch: taxes... 
4. Every, tax ought to be ſo contrived 25 ha 
= to take ee to keep out of che pockets of the 
bf EATS 5 2 5 N 2D * 


urage be ee as Phat . corrup» 
tion of an order of men Who are naturally unpo- 
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| people as little as poſlibley, over and above what 
ha ever Public treaſur of the ſtate. 


brings into the public treaſury, in the four following 


applying to certain branches of buſineſs which 


might give maintenance and employment to great 
multitudes. While it obliges the people to pay, 


tte funds which might enable them more eaſily 


/ to do ſo. Thirdly, by the forfeitures and other 


penalties which thoſe unfortunate individuals in- 


| ir may frequently ruin them, and thereby: put an 
i end to the benefit which the community might 


|. Have received from the employment of their ca- 


Pitals. An injudicious tax offers a great temp- 
tation to ſmuggling: But the penalties of ſmug- 
_ gling muſt riſe in proportion to the temptation. 


The law, contrary to all the ordinary principles. 


of juſtice, firſt creates the temptation, and then 
Een n ty and it commonly 


* 


A tax may eithertake out or keep out of 4 
pockets af the peaple a great-dedl mene than-it 


ways. Firſt, the levying of it may require a great 
Sher of us whoſe falaries may eat up the 
uce of the tax, and whoſe. 
Metynithes.: may; e another additional tax 
upon the people. Secondly, it may obſtruct the 
induſtry of the people, and difcourage them from 


it may thus diminiſh, or perhaps deſtroy, ſome of 


cur who attempt unſucceſsfully to evade the tar, 


n 


it is certainly ee ee expenet at whieh 
every man would be willing to redeem hiniſelf 
Som it. Tris in — 


more ee to the people than they aro be- 
neficial to the ſovereign. e 
The evident juſtice and wailiey of the furegos 


ing maxims have recommended them more or leſs 
to the attention of all nations. All nations have 
endeav , tothe beſt of their judgment, to 
render their taxes as equal as they could contrivez. 
as certain as convenient to the contributor, both 
in the time and in the mode of payment; and, 
in proportion to the revenue which they brought 


t tees eo: e pac people. 
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the Exchange of Amſterdam, 
Baſſora, they. will never offer & to, oh t.up a poniard 
againſt each other to gain proſelytesz wherefore, 
then, ſince che firſt council of Nice, have we been 
en continually cutting each other's throats? . 
.. Conſtantine began with iſſuing an edict allow- 
ing the exerciſe. of all religions, and ſome time 
after turned perſecutor. Before him, all the ſe- 
vere treatment of the Chriſtians proceeded pure- 
ly from their beginning to make a party in t 
ſtato. The Romans permitte every ki 
. ſhip, even of the Jews and Egyptians, 


1 2 * 
Gilden 


180 ſo very much deſpiſed. 4 How. t then came 
Rome to tolerate 8888 forms? It was becauſe 


vent about to ec the ancient religion of 
the empire; they did not croſs ſeas and lands to 
make proſelytes; the gettin g. of money was all 
they minded: whereas, it is indiſputable, that the 
| Chriſtians could not be, eaſy unleſs their religion 
| | bore the ſway. The Jews were diſguſted at the 
| ſtatue of Jupiter being ſet up at rufalem 3 but 
the Chriſtians would not ſo mucli as allow it to 
be in the Capitol of Rome. St Thomas candidly 
owns, that it was only for want of power that 
the Chriſtians did not dethrone the emperors: 
they held that all the world ought to embrace 
their religion; this of courſe made them anetnies 
to * the world 15 its happy Res Ha To 
5 5 FE ir 


nb rr of the moſt horrid erimes. If others 
I ul | | brar 
with extreme vehdmenco ain ſererity- Marcion, 
for . ta on eee yr _ name af n 
anus, Sibeltns, and earn op werealt of 


ſtian religion, tus the Kabhi and 
fell. foul of one another; and ever finee, down to 
I church een 
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beben and mereèileſs, maſſacring all the- inhabi- 
tants of a little wretched country, to w 
had no more right tha 
to Paris or London. However, Naaman is 
cured of his leproſy by dipping even times in 
. river Jordan, and we * of n 1 


their vile dęſeendants have 
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_y grants.” This Jew werkipyed Meir 
Gods ber nerer were off n 


Goth ne made no Aiken of x marrying. an 
ũdolater's daughter; for Laban had another kind 
of God than he whom Jacob worſhipped,: Theſe 
1 are 4 iſt mA among the moſt haugh- 


| eee eggs all 


beyond all diſpute: —— rnm qy men in 


power, princes} how are they to deal with thoſe 
of a different worthip from theirs?, If foreig 
and powerful, it is certain-princes will not difdain 


entering into an alliance wich them. F raneis I. 


though his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, j unites With 
the Muſſulmen againſt Charles V. likewiſe, a: See 
een Ar Mins ſupx lies the G 
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aer ald of hell... 4 TTY 1 os 415 tis 10 No 1D 
Fe fools r 
vrho made you wretches, on 
ample of the Noachidæ, the lettered. Chineſe, the 1 
Perſees, and all wiſe men, haye had no influence! 1 
ers! to whom ſuperſtitions are as neceſſary 1 
N as catrion to c ws! Lou have been already told | 
it, and I have nothing elle to tell you whilſt you 
have among yau, they will. . 
At. d drawing; if you ond thirty, 
will live quietly. Turn your. to the 
Seignior; he has among h 
P Laine, < Cual, and Neſto- | 5 
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gerous and inveterate; and the g | 
tried every remedy, but the thus one, to allay and 
correct it. An unlimited toleration, after * 
have diffuſed themſelves, and are ſtrongly rooted, 


5 is the only expedient which can allay their fer- 
vour, and make the civil- union) acquires fupe- 


_ Hority above religious diſtinctions- But as the 
operations of this regimen are commonly wradual; 
and at firſt imperceptible, vulgar politicians ars 
apt, for that reaſon, to have recourſe to more haſty 


and more dangerous remedies. Ie is obſervable 
too, that theſe nonconformiſts in Scotland nei- 


ther offered nor demanded toleration; but laid 


claim to entire ſuperiority, and to the exerciſe of 


extreme rigour againſt their adverfaries. The 


eovenant, which they idolized, was a perſecuting, 
as well as a ſeditious, band of confederaey; and 


the government, inſtead of treating them like 
madmen, who ſhould be ſoothed, and flattered, 
anddeceived into tranquillity, thought themſelves | 
intitled to a rigid obedience; and were too apt, 


WEL A miſtaken policy to retaliate upon the dif-. 
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facilit ata, the commerce of 


; public works w 


any: country, ſuch a8 ge 
gable canals, ;.barbor Ts, 
diffcvemy \degrges whe e. 


lic roads of any country, muſt evidently, increaſe 
with the annual produce of the land and labour 
of that country, or v with che quantity and yeight _ 
of the goods; which-it: becomes neceſſary to fetch | 
and carry upon. thoſe roads. The ſtrength F 
bridge muſt be ſuited to the number and weight 
of the carriages which are likely to paſs over it: 
The depth and the ſupply of water for a nayigable 
canal muſt: be proportioned to the number a and 

tonnage, of che lighters. w nich are likely to carry 
goods upon it; the extent of a Harbour to the 
number of ip Ping which. are help! to take mel, 


It ee 755 5 er that the. 3 1 
thoſe public works ſhould be, defrayed from that 
public revenues as it is commoly called, of Which 
the collection and application is is in ml Wien 
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part of ſuch ne brut may 3 be 9 mana. 
geld, as to afford a particular revenue ſufficient for 
defraying their own ;expencez without bringing 
any ogg gn LO | 8200 9 revenue of. hae | 

19 ie i 5 5 = 15 3 YL 
nai, e e pe fes be a made and: main- 

tained by a {mall toll upon the carriages which 
make uſe of them; a harbour, by a moderate 


4 port-duty upon the tonnage of the ſhipping which 
85 load or unload in it. The coinage, another in- 


0 tion to the wear and tear which they occaſion, of 


_ Ritution for facilitating commerce in many coun- 
tries, not only defrays it on expence, but aſ- 
Fords a ſmall revenue or ſeignorage to the ſore» = 

reign. The poſt· once, another inſtitution ſot the 

fame purpoſe, over and above defraying its own 
expence, affords in almoſt all countries. a An 
| 19 8 revenue to the ſovereign. 

Wien the carriages which 2 0 over W e 

| ray ers bridge, and the lighters which fail upon 

2 navigable canal, pay toll in proportion to their 

wp weight or their tonnage, they pay for the main 

tenance of thoſe public works exactly in propor- 


them. It ſeems ſcarce. poſſible to. invent a more 
equitable way of maintaining ſuch works. This 
tax or toll, too, though it is advanced by the car- 
hrs is Oe: oy * n 


As the expence of carr r 
reduced by means af 


e conſumer than ee rene, 8 
done; their price not being. ſo much raiſed by 
the toll, as it is lowered by the cheapneſs of - the 
carriage. The perſon who finally pays this tax,  - 
therefore, 3 by the application more than he 
loſes by the payment of it. His w 1 9 
actly in proportion to his gain. Its wy reality, 
no more than à part of that gain W 
oblige d to give up in order to get the veſt. * due 
impoſſible to 1 a more K en 
of raiſing . „ 
When the coltivpor e uxzury, upon if 
<oaches, poſt-chaiſes, &. is made ener 2 = 
higher in proportion to their weight, than upon 5 
carriages of neceſſary uſe, ſuch as carta, Wag- 
gons, Stc. the indolence and vanity of the rich 
is made to contribute in A very caſy manner to 
the relief of the poor, by rendering cheaper thb 
tranſportation of heavy goods to all the different 
1 of the country. 35 
When high- roads, Wen Sans FUP are in 
this manner made and fupported by the com- 
merce which is carried on by means of them, they 
can n be made only where that commerce requires 
z and, ue: ty, wire: it n to 
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lock-duty upon a canal is the property of private 
rſons, whoſe private 'intereſt obliges them to 


LN che canal. If it be not kept in tolerable 


order, the navigation neceſſarily ceaſes altoge- 
ther, and along with it the whole profits which 
they can make by the tolls. If thoſe tolls were 
put under the management of commiſſioners, 
who had themſelves no intereſt in them, they 
might be leſs attentive to the maintenance of the 
works which produted them. The canal of Lan- 
_ tha the King of rance: a che meer 
3 | 13 up- 
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private perſons. A high-road, ,though Endircly | 
neglected, does not beeome altogether 4 impaſſu- 
ble, though a canal does. The. propri 106 e f 17 


tolls upon a high-road, therefore, might neglect e 5 
altogether the repair of. che road, and fe Konti- e 


nue to levy very nearly the ſame tolls. It is. 7, nd 1 
proper therefore that the tolls for he we. 
nan f ſuch 2 work ſhould: be put under the . 15 0 ll , 
miſſioners or truſtees. F 7150 1 —_— 
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money levied is more than Jouble: -of ha 
Ceſſary for executing, in 3 


3 it it has not yet wen berge i. b. . 
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_ the. tolls to What is is barely ſufficient for e * 
tig the work to be done them; the receney 
3B for thoſe defedts, of which, by the wiſdom of 
-  Parkiaments che r part may in due time be 
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5 Tu money levied! at che different turnpikes 
in Great Britain is ed to exceed fo much 

is neceſſary for repairing the roads; that the 

ſavings, 5 ws 


v would work for avery {mall addition to their 
pay, could keep:the roads in good order at a much 
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which A great revenue -could de drawn from 
; would p robab » 0 rage eren 


ye | 
of the preſent tolls, it can ſcarce be doubted but 
chat a million might be ſaved out of them if the 
were doubled; and perhaps two:mi ] 

were tripled. + This great Te\ 

levied without the appointment of a ' Gngle new 
officer to collect and receive it. eee turn» 
pike tolls being continually a 

manner, inſtead of facilitating erh inland e com- 
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pike ronts-nembice- it ſometimes difficult at 
ent to- ee arge repair their- wrong, theic- 
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a a, beſides, is Indoſtan has; 


ſevetal other governments of Aſia; tie revenue of 
the fovenvignt ariſes mol 
tax or land- rent, which riſes or falls with the riſe 
and fall of che annuel þ proc 


great it nter 
venue, i in fuck countries ereus, wy 


onneQted with the cultivation of Aer EE 
with the greatneſs of its produce; and with the | 


value of its produce. But in order to render thar 
produce both as great and as valuable as poſſible; 
it is neceſſary to procure to it as extenſive a mar- 
ket as poſſible; and conſequently to eſtabliſh the 
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l mercantile ſtates which, like Holland and 


| Hamburgh, confiſt, chiefly of this unp 
_ claſs, are in the fame manner maintained and ; 


employed altogether at the 1 of the pro- 
Priston anflicultivators: of land. The only dif- 
ference is, that thoſe propric rs amd cultivators 
are, the greater part of then, dealt 6s a-moſt 
inconvenient diſtance from the merchants, arti- 
| kieers, and manufacturers whom they ſupply with 
the materials of their. work and the fund of their 
ſubſiſtence, are the inhabitants of other I | 
and the ſubjects of other governments. 
Such mercantile ſtates, however, are not "AY 
- uſeful, but greatly .uſeful, to the inhabitants of 
chaſe other countries. They fill up, in ſome 
meafure, a very important void, and ſupply the 
Place of the merchants, artificers, and manufactu- 
_ rers, whom the inhabitants of thoſe countries 
- ought to find at home; but whom, from ſome de- 
N in their policy, they do not find at home. 
1 can err e een of thoſe e 


eee eee ſtates, by 


impoſing high duties upon their trade, or upon 


the commodities which they furniſh. Such du- 


dur by nee thoſe e ps could 
Terre 


) 


i 1. e e 1 55 1 if 
e fink che real value of n | 
produce of their own land; with which, or, what th | 
comes to the ſame thing, with the price of which 
thofe commodities are purchaſed. Such duties 
could ſerve only: to diſcourage the increaſe of that | 
ſurplus produce, and conſequently the improve- 
ment and cultivation of their own land. The moſt - 
effeual expedient; on the contrary,\\for raiſing _ 
the value of that furplus produce, for encoura , 
ging its inereaſe, and conſequently the improve-- 
ment and cultivation of their own land, would de | 
to We e eee e er u r e . my 
all ſuch mercantile nations. . 
This perfect Teens of Ude words: even be L 
edient for ſupplying hem in 
due time with all is artificers, manufacturers, 
and merchants, whom they wanted at home, and 


"The contmual increaſe of the b duce 
of their land, would in due time create a greater 
capital than what could be employed with the or- 
dinary rate of profit i in the improvement and cul- 
tivation of land; and the ſurplus part of it would 
naturally turn irlelf to the employnient of artifi- 
cers and manufacturers at home. But thoſe ar- 
tificers and manufacturers finding at home both 
the materials of their work and the ſund of their 


8 


less art tact ſkill, dead ae bur cheap as the 
like artificers and manufacturers of fuch mercan- 
tile ſtates, who, had both to bring from a great 
diſtance. | Even though, from want of art and 
ſkill, they might not for ſome time be able to 
work as cheap; yet, findin g: a market at home, 
they might be able to ſell their work there as 
cheap as that of the artificers and manufacturers 
of ſuch mercantile ſtates, which could not be 
brought to that market but from ſo great a di- 
ſtance; and as their art and ſkill improved, they 
would ſoon be able to ſell it cheaper. The arti- 
ficers and manufacturers of ſuch mercantile ſtates, 

2 therefore, would immediately be rivalled in the- 
market of thoſe landed nations, and ſoon after 
underſold and juſtled out of it altogether. The 

cheapneſs of the manufactures of thoſe landed na- 
tions, in conſequence of the gradual improve · 
ments of art and ſkill, would in due time extend 
their ſale beyond the home market, and carry them 
to many foreign markets; from which they would 
in the ſame manner gradually juſtle out many of 
the manufactures of ſuch mercantile nations. 
This continual inereaſe, both of the rude od | 
manufactured produce of thoſe landed nations, 
would in due time create à greater capital than 
could, with the ordinary rate of profit, be em- 
pPlwKkẽùyed either in agriculture or in ee | 
4; 4 THR T3. : The 
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n trade, and be eue in 'ex- 


be 00 countries ſuch parts of the rude 


and fnanufactured produce of its own country as 


erer the demand of the home market. In 
exportation of the produce of their own coun- 
try, the merchants of a landed nation would have 


an advantage of the ſame kind over thoſe of mer- 


cantile nations, which its artificers and manufse- 
turers had over the artificers and manuf 


of ſuch nations; the advantage of finding at home 


that cargo, and thoſe ſtores and proviſions, Which 
the othiers were obliged to ſeek for at a diſtance, 
With inferior art and ſkill in navigation, there- 


fore, they would be able to ſell that cargo as cheap” 


in foreign markets as the merchants of ſuch mer- 

_ eantile nations; and with equal art and kill they | 
would be able to fell it cheaper. They w 

fon therefore 

this brane 

were v 


val thoſe mercantile nations ir 
preign trade, and in due time 
k hats out of it altogether.. 


Wen the moſt advantageous method in which 
7 landed nation can raiſe up We anufac- 
turers, and merchants of its own; is 'to grant the 

moſt perfect freedo 
manufackurers, and merchants of all 0 


e na- 


tions. It chereby raiſes the Yelue of the ie furplus | q | 


menen own land, of v 7h 


* 
to this liberał and gencrous Wee | 


n of trade to the artificerss. 
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increaſe 1 eſtabliſhes: a 1 whichi in 5 
time neceſſarily raiſes · up all the artificers, manu- 
facturers, and en whom it has occaſion . 
for. 5 7 
When a ed e on 10 ee on ; 
preſſes, either by high duties or by prohibitions, 
the trade of foreign nations, it neceſſarily hurts 
its own intereſt in two different ways. Firſt, by 
raiſing the price of all foreign goods and of all 
ſorts of manufactures, it neceſſarily ſinks the real 
value of the ſurplus produce of its own land, with 
which, or, what comes to the ſame thing, with 
the price of which it purchaſes thoſe forei ign goods 
and manufactures. - Secondly, by giving a ſort of 
monopoly of the home market to its own mer- 
_ chants, artificers, and manufacturers, it raiſes the 
rate of mercantile and manufacturing profit in 
proportion fo that of agricultural profit, and con- 
ſequently either draws from agriculture a part of 
- the capital which had before been employed in it, 
or hinders from going to it a part of — would 
otherwiſe have gone to it. This policy therefore 
N diſcourages agriculture | in two different ways; 
firſt, by ſinking the real value of its produce, and 
thereby lowering the rate of its profit ; ; and, ſe- 
condly, by raiſing the rate of profit in all other 
a employments. Agriculture is rendered leſs advan- 
tageous, and trade and manufactures more advan - 
| * On otherwiſe would be; and every 
Ed | : man 
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man is nga by: his own: n to * as 


much as he can, both his capital and his ndr; 3 


from the former to the latter employments. 


Though, by this oppreſſive policy, a landed na- 
tion ſhould be able to raiſe up artificers, manu- 
facturers, and merchants of its own,- ſomewhat - 
ſooner than it could do by the freedom of trade; 

a matter, however, which is not a little doubtful: 
yet it would raiſe them up, if one may ay {og 4 * 
prematurely, and before it was perfectly ripe for 


them. By raiſing up too haſtily one ſpecies of 
induſtry, it would depreſs another more valuable 


— * 


ſpecies of induſtry. By raiſing up too haſtily a 


ſpecies of induſtry which only replaces the ſtock 


which employs it, together with the ordinary: pro- - 


fit, it would depreſs a ſpecies: of induſtry which, 
over. and above replacing that ſtock with its pro- 


fit, affords likewife a neat produce, a free rent to 
the landlord. It would depreſs productive la- 
bour, by encouraging too haſtily that labour wah 


10 en- ue barren and un productive. 


In what manner, according to this ſyſtem, 4 


„ total of the annual produce of the land is di- 


ſtributed among the three claſſes above mention- 


ed, and in what manner the labour of the unpro- 


ductive claſs does no more than replace the value 
of its own conſumption, without increaſing in 


any reſpect the value of that ſum total, is repre- 
ſented by Mr Queſnai, the very ingenious and 


„ 


15 2 1 FT 
8 ee this yſtem, in ſome arithme . 


© tical formularies. 'The-frſt of theſe farmulities, 


which by way of eminence he peculiarly diftin. 
guiſhes by the name of the Oecenamical Table, re- 
preſents the manner in which he ſuppoſes this di- 
\ tribution takes place in a ſtate of the moſt per. 
fect liberty, and therefore of the higheſt proſpe- 
. rity; in a ſtate where the annual produce is ſuch, 
2s to afford the greateſt poſhble neat produce, and 
| where each claſs enjoys its proper ſhare of the 
whole annual produee. Some fubſequent formu- 


_ nes repreſent the manner in which he fuppoſes 


this diſtribution is made in different ſtates: of re- 
ſtraint and regulation; in which either ee 
vof proprietors, or the barren and unprodu 
claſs, is more favoured than the claſs of e 
tors; and in which either the ane ar the other en- 
croaches' more. or leſs upon the ſhare which ought 
properly to belong to this productive claſs. Every 
ſuch encroachment, every violation of that natu- 
ral diſtribution, which the moſt perfect liberty 
would eſtabliſh, muſt, according to this fyſtem, 
_ necefſarily degrade more or leſs, from one year 
to another, the value and ſum total of the annual 
preduce, and muſt neceſfarily occafion a gradyal 
deelenſion in the real wealth and revenue of the 
ſociety; a declenfion, of which the progreſs muſt 
be quicker. or ſlower according to the degree of 
op my ny as that natural di- 
8 ſtribution, | 


„ a, 


Ariburions 8 the moſt perfect liberty: would 
eſtabliſn, is more or leſs violated; Thoſe ſubſe- 

quent formularies repreſent the different degrees 
of declenſion which, according to this ſyſtem, 
correſpond to the different degrees i in wh this. : 


natural diſtribution of things is violated. 


Some ſpeculative phyſicians ſeem to ber! ima⸗ 1 
gined, that the health of the human body could 
be preſerved only by a certain preciſe regimen of 
diet and exerciſe; of which every, the ſmalleſt, 
violation neceſſarily occaſioned ſome degree of 

diſeaſe or diſorder proportioned to the degree of 
the violation. Experience, however, would ſeem - 
to ſhow that the human body frequently preſerves, 


to all appearance at leaſt, the moſt perfect ſtate of 


health under a vaſt variety of different regimens; 
even under ſome which are generally believed to 
be very far from being perfectly wholeſome. But 


the healthful ſtate of the human body, it would 


ſeem, contains in itſelf ſome unknown principle 
of preſervation, capable either of preventing or of 
correCting, in many reſpects, the bad effects even 


of a, very faulty regimen, Mr Queſnai, who was 


himſelf a phyſician, and a very ſpeculative phyſi- 
cian, feems to have entertained a notion of the- _ 
ſame kind concerning the political body, and to 
have imagined that it would thrive and proſper 


only under a certain preciſe regimen, the exact 
nn * perfect N and n * 
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| political body, d nend derer ee 
is continually em rr etter his on condition, 
| is a principle of preſervation capable of prevent- 
ing and eonekting, in many reſpetts, the bad ef- 
fects of a political exconomy; in ſore degree, 
both ng and oppreflive. | Such à political 
though it no doubt retards more or 
a e mg capable of ſtopping altogether 
the natural progreſs of a nation towards _ 
and proſperity, and ſtill leſs of making it 
backwards. If a nation could not proſper — 
out the enjoyment of perfect liberty and perfect 
juſtice, there is not in the world a nation which 
could ever have proſpered. In the political body, 
bowever, the wiſdom of nature has fortunately 
made ample proviſion for remedying many of the 
bad effects of the folly and injuſtice of man; in 
the ſame manner as it has done in the natural 
body, for neh thoſe of his lothand intem- 
: Pee 
The capital ervck of this eee ee 
to lie in its repreſenting the claſs of artiſicers, 
manufacturers, and merchants, as altogether bar- 
ren and unproductive. The following obſerva- 
tions may ſerve to-ſhow the-i u Dl 85 this 
e 7 
Firſt, this claſs, it is . 8 
ces anpually e value of i its own annual con- 
fump- 


fomnption and i abe x lat th exiſtence of 
i which» maintains and emploſs 


itz! But upon this account alone the denamina- 1 7 


f tion of parran or unproductive ſhould ſeem to be 
Improperl. applied to it. We ſhould not 
ba | ductive, though it 
vced only a ſon and — to replies 
the fucker and mother, and though it did mot in» 
creaſe the: nymber of the human ſpecies, but only 
_ continued it as it was before. Farmers and country 
labourers, indeed, over and above the ſtqck which 
maintains and employs them, reproduce:annually = 
a neat produce, a free rent to the landlord. | As 


a marriage which! affords three (children is cer - 


| tainly mere productive than one which aſforda 
only two j ſo the labour of farmers and country 
labourers is certainly more productive than that 
of merchants, artificers, and manufacturers. The 
ſuperior produce of the one claſs,: hte wal 
not render the other barren or un productive. 
| Secondly, it ſeems upon this account e 
cars improper to conſider artificers, manufactu- 
rers, and merehants, in the ſame light as menial 


_ ſervants.” "The labour of menial ſervants does not 


continue the exiſtence of the fund which mains 
tains and employs them. Their maintenance 
and empleyment is altogether at the expence of 
their maſters, and the work which they perform 


= not of "Fate: to N ON oe That 
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in the very inſtant of their performance, and does 
not ſix or realiſe itſelf in any vendible commodity 
which can replace the value of their wages and 


maintenance. The labour, on the contrary, of 
artificers, manufacturers, and merchants, natu- 


— does fix and realiſe itſelf in ſome ſuch ven 


: Ems, upon exery Ane in im- 
proper to ſay, that the labour of-attificers, manu- 
facturers, and merchants, does not increaſe the 
real fevenue of the ſociety. Though we ſhould 


ſuppoſe, for example, as it ſeems to be ſuppoſed 
in this ſyſtem, that the value of the daily, month · 
ly, and yearly conſumption of this claſs was ex- 


actly equal to that of its daily, monthly, and 


- yearly production; yet it would not from thence 
follow, that its labour added nothing to the real 
revenue, to the real value of the annual produce 


of the land and labour of the ſociety. An artifi- 


eerer, for example, who in the firſt fix months af- 


ter harveſt, executes ten pounds worth- of work, 


though he ſhould in the ſame time conſume ten 
pounds worth of corn and other neceſſaries, yet 
really adds the value of ten pounds: to the annual 


While he has been conſuming a half-yearlyire- 


venue of ten pounds worth of corn and other ne- 
ceſſaries, he has produced an equal value 1 work 
— 5 TA ca- 


1 


Trans. 
a of en 


— 


to ten, but to twenty pounds. It is poſſible, in- 
deed, that no more than ten pounds worth of 
this value may « ever have exiſted at any one mo- 


ment of time. But if the ten pounds worthy | 35 


of corn and other neceſſaries, which were conſu - 


med by the artificer, had been confumed by a 
ſoldier or by a menial ſervant, the value of that 
part of the annual produce which exiſted at the 
end of the ſix months, would. have been ten pounds 
leſs than it actually is in conſequence” of the la- 


bour of the artificer. Though the value of what 


the artificer produces, therefore, ſhould not at 
any one moment of time be ſuppoſed greater than 
the value he conſumes; yet at Every moment of 
time the actuallx exiſting value of goods in the 


market is, in conſequence of what Bb: Pima. 
dey thay it otherwiſe would be. + 
When the pat ons: of this: ſyſtem! aſſert, r 
the conſumption of artificers, manufacturers, and 
merchants, is equal to the value of what e, 
produce, they probably mean no more than that 
their revenue, or the fund deſtined for their con 
ſumption, is equal to it. But if they had ex“ 


preſſed themſelves more accurately, and only aſ- : 


ſerted, that the revenue of this claſs was equal: | 


CCT 


— 0 7 f » 


eit eee For 
other perſon, an equal half-yearly revenue. The 
value therefore of what las been confumed and 

produced during theſe fix months is equal, not- 
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A ee ger produced, it 1 | 
really. have occurred 16 the reader, that what 

| would naturally be ſaved out of this re * 
muſt neceſſarily increaſe more or leſs the real 
wealth of the ſociety. In order therefore to,m: e 


out ſomething like an argument, it was accefſary 
that they ſhould expreſs themſebres as they . 


done; and this argument, even ſuppoſing things 
actually were as it ſeems ie peſo ns ee 
a out to be a very incpncluſive one. 


Fourthly, farmers and country labourers can 


| no more augment, without parſimony, the reat 
revenue, the annu 
bour of their ſociety, than artificers, manufactu- 
ers, and merchants. The annual produce of the 


al produce of the land and la- 


land and labour of any fociety can be augmented 


only in two ways; either, firſt, by ſome improve- 
ment in the productive powers of the uſeful la- 


hour actually maintained within it; or, keondly, 


_ by ſome increale in the quantity of that labour. 


The improvement in the productivę powers of 


_ uſeful labour depend, firſt, upon the improve- 


ment in the ability of the workman; Ft Pa 

condly, upon that of the machinery with which 
he works, But the labour of artificers and ma- 
nufacturers, as it is capable of being more ſub- 


divided, and the labour of each workman redu- 


e eee e eee r 
To ann, Ae 0 10 is be- 
ü wiſe 


- 
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wide Cd ua coils Dh | 


in ad Abe Fs” In this reſpect there- 
fore the claſs of cultivitors can have no ſort of 


| advantage over . aß artificers wo ute 8 
Np turers. 1 85 
The Wee in the 3 aſefal wide | 


actually employed within any ſociety, muſt de- 
pend altogether upon the increaſe of the capital 


which employs its as the increaſe of that capital 


again mult, be exactly equal to the amount of the 
ſavings from the revenue, either of the particular 


perſons who manage and direct the employment 


of that capital, or of ſome other perſons who lend 15 
it to them. If merchants, artificers, and manu- 
facturers are, as this ſyſtem ſeems to ſuppoſe, 
naturally more inclined to parſimony and ſaying _ 
than proprietors and cultivators ; th are ſo far 


more likely. to augment the quantity of uſeful la- 


- bour employed within their ſociety, and conſe- 
quently to-increafe its real revenue, the annuat 


produce of its land and labour. 


Fifthly and laſtly, though the „ 
inhabitants of every country was ſuppoſed to con- 


ſiſt altogether, as this ſyſtem ſeems to ſuppoſe, in 


| the quantity of ſubſiſtence which their induſtry 
could procure to them; yet, even upon this ſup- | 


poſition, the revenue of a trading and manufac- 
- turing country muſt, other things being equal, 
_— be much greater than that of one without 
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can be annually importec 
try than what its own lands, in the actual ſtate 
of their cultivation, could afford. The inhabi- 


kek er manü w yt means of wa e an d 
manufactures, a greater quantity of ſubſiſtence H 
d into a particular coun- 


tants of a town, though they frequently poſſeſs 
no lands of their own, yet draw to themſelves by 


"their induſtry ſuch a quantity of the rude pro- 


duce of the lands of other people as ſupplies 


them, not only with the materials of their work, 
but with the fund of their ſubſiſtence. What a 


town always is with regard to the country in its 


- neighbourhood, one independent ſtate or country 
may frequently be with regard to other inde- 


pendent ſtates or countries. It is thus that Hol- 


5 N T Aland draws a great part of its ſubſiſtence from o- 
iter counties; live cattle from Holſtein and Jut- 


land, and corn from almoſt all the different coun- 
tries of Europe. A ſmall quantity of manu fac- 


tured produce purchaſes a great quantity of rude 
produce. A trading and manufacturing country, 
| therefore, naturally purchaſes, with a ſmall part of 


its manufactured produce, a great part of the rude | 
produce of other countries; while, on the con- 


1 trary, a country without trade and manufactures 


is generally obliged to purchaſe, at the expence 


of great part of its rude produce, a very ſmall 


3 dar 9 8 the manufactured produce of other coun- 
0 one laces what can ſubſiſt and ac- 
it 98 £17 „„ commodate 


1 


| nn . 4 very few, and imports the db. 
fiſtence and accommodation of a great number. 


The other exports the. accommodation and ſub- | 


fiſtence of a great number, and imports that of a if 
very few only. The inhabitants of the one muſt: 
always enjoy a much greater quantity of ſubſiſti- 
ence than what their own lands, in the actual ſtate 

ol their cultivation, could afford. The inhabi- 
tants of the other muſt Ne erſey a mah. 
ſmaller DOR PLS 
| | "oh Sura. 


Divegnunt . or 4 thaw. 
NOMY AMONG DIFFEREN TNA TIONS, WITH 
REGARD 70 TRADE AND Ae ee. 


AS. the paliciesl economy of the nations of 
modern Europe has been more favourable to ma- 
nufactutes and foreign trade, the induſtry of the 
towns, than to agriculture, the induſtry of the 
country; ſo that of other nations has followed a 
different plan,, and has been more favonrable to 
_ agriculture than to manufactures and __ 
trade. 2589 75 
be policy ol China favours agriculture more 
than all other employments. In China, the con- 


dition of a labourer is ſaid: to be as much ſupe-- | 


rior to that of an artificer, as in moſt parts of Eu- 


e that n artificer i is to a. oh; 2 Labourer. 
R 3 e 


© polleMon of Lomb little bit of land, either in pro- 

T perty or in leaſe: and leaſes are there ſaid to be 
granted upon very moderate terms, and to be ſuf- 
-ficiently ſeeured to the leſſees. The Chineſe have 
little feſpect for foreign trade. Your beggarly 
commerce]! was the language in which the Man- 
darins of Pekin uſed to talk to Mr De Lange the 
Kuſſian envoy concerning it. Except with Ja- 
pan, the Chineſe carry on, themſelves, and in 
their own bottoms, little or no foreign trade; and 

. . it is only into one or two ports of their kingdom 
that they even admit the ſhips of foreign nations. 
Foreign trade therefore i 1s, in China, every way 
confined: within a much narrower circle than that 
to which it would naturally extend itſelf, if more 
freedom was allowed to it, either i in their own 


þ _ in thoſe of foreign nations. 


Manufactures, as in a ſmall bulk they 9 
17 contain a great value, and ean upon that ac- 
count be tranſported at leſs expenee from one 
country to another than moſt parts of rude pro- 
ducez are, in almoſt all eountries, the principal 
ſupport of foreign trade. In countries, beſides, 


. Teſs extenſive and leſs. favourably: circumſtanced 


or interior commerce than China, they generally 
require the ſupport of foreign trade. Without 
an extenſive foreign market they could not well 
Nouriſh, aer in Ccountriey: ſo 88 exten 
. , e ö 


— 


1 
Fee ee ee or 


in countries where the communication 7— 1 
one province and another was ſo difficult, ag to 15 


render it impoſſible for the goods of any particu- 


lar place to enjoy the. whole of that home mar- 


ket which the country could afford. The perfec- 


tion of manufacturing induſtry, it muſt be re- 


E ee altogether upon the diviſion 
labour: : and the degree to which the diviſion 
of labour can be introduced into any manufac- 

ture, is neceſſarily regulated by the extent of the 
market. But the great extent of the empire of 
China, the vaſt multitude of its inhabitants, the 
variety of climate, and conſequently of produc- 
tions in its different provinces, and the eaſy com- 
munication by means of water- carriage between 
the greater part of them, render the hame mar- 
ket of that country of ſo great extent, as to bes * 
lone ſufficient to ſupport very great manufactures 
and to admit of very conſiderable ſubdiviſions of 
labour. The home market of China is, perhaps, 


in extent, not much inferior to the market of all 
the different countries of Europe put togethen 


A more extenſive foreign trade, however, which | 


to this great home market added the foreign m 


ket of all the reſt of the world, eſpecially if any | 


conſiderable part of this trade was carried on in 
Chin pe. could ſcarce fail to: increaſe very 


5 actures of China, nde improre 15 
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very kak the productive powers wi its ——_— 
turing induſtry... By a more extenſive navigation, 
the Chineſe would naturally learn the art of u- 
ing and conſtructing themſelves all the different 
. machines made uſe of in other countries, as well 
us the other improvements of art and induſtry 
_ which are practiſed in all the different parts of 
the world. Upon their preſent plan they have 
little opportunity of improving themſelves by the 
example of any other nne except that of the 
Japaneſe. 

The policy of ancient it Egypt, too, and _ of 
the Gentoo government of Indoſtan, ſeem to have- 
favoured. en more chan all other N 
ments. 

Boch in tient Egypt and a the whole: 
body of the people was divided into different 
caſts or tribes; each of which was confined, 

from father to ſon, to a particular employment or 


claſs of employments. The ſon of a prieſt, was 
neceſſarily a prieſt; the ſon of. a ſoldier, a fob 


dier ; the ſon of a labourer, a labourer the ſon: 

of a weaver, a weaver; the ſon of a taylor, a tay- 

lor, c. In both countries, the caſt of the prieſts: 
Held the higheſt rank, and that of the ſoldiers the 

next; and in both countries, the caſt of the farm- 

ers and labourers was ene to the caſts of mer 
ere and manufacturers. | 

* government of both countries was aha 
ETD 2 


b 


| ca attentive to the intere ſt of agriculture. 
The works conſtructed by the ancient ſovereigns 


of Egypt for the proper diftribution of the waters 


of the Nile, were famous in antiquity; and the 


ruined remains of ſome of them are ſtill the ad-. | 


miration of travellers. ' Thoſe of the fame kind, 
which were conſtructed by the ancient ſovereigns 
of Indoſtan, for the proper diſtribution of the wa- 
ters of the Ganges, as well as of many other ri- 
vers, though they have been leſs celebrated, ſeem 
to have been equally great. Both countries, ac- 
cordingly, though ſubject occaſionally to dearths, 
have been famous for their great fertility. Though 
both were extremely populous; yet, in years of 


moderate plenty, they were both able to export 


great quantities of grain to their neighbours. 
The ancient Egyptians had a ſuperſtitious + - 


” verfioh to the ſea; and as the Gentoo religion 


does not permit its followers to light a fire, nor 

conſequently to dreſs any victuals, upon the wa- 
ter, it in effect prohibits them from all diſtant 
ſea voyages. Both the Egyptians and Indians 
muſt have depended almoſt altogether upon the 
navigation of other nations for the exportation of 
their furplus produce; and this dependency, as ĩt 
muſt have S the market, ſo it muſt have diſ- 

couraged the increaſe of this ſurplus produce. It | 
muſt have diſcouraged too the increaſe of the ma- 
| nufactured ee more than that of the rude _ 
3 On 


5 : 


0 . Conn 


J produce. Manufscdusee require A much: more 

5 extenſive market than the moſt important parts 
'_ © * of the rude produce of the land. A kngle thoe- 
maker will make more. than three hundred pairs 

of ſhoes in the year; and his own family will not 


— — 


as the cuſtom of at leaſt fifty ſuch families as his 
own, he cannot diſpoſe of the whole produce of 
Huis on labour. The moſt numerous claſs of ar- 
_ tificers will ſeldom in a large country make more 
chan one in fiſty, or one in a hundred, of. the | 
whole number of families contained in it. But in 
1 large countries as France and England, the 
number of people employed in agriculture has, 
by ſome authors, been computed at a half, by o- 
| thers at a third, and by no author that I know 
of, at leſs than a fifth of the whole inhabitants of 
the country. But as the produce of the agricul- 
ture of both France and England is, the far greater 
part of it, conſumed at home; each perſon em- 


ee in it muſt, according to theſe computa- 


tions, require little more than the cuſtom of one, 
two, or at moſt of four ſuch families as his own, 
in order to difpoſe of the whole produce of his 
own labour. Agriculture therefore can ſupport 
Itſelf under the diſcouragement of a confined: 
market much better than manufaQures. In both 
ancient Egypt and Indoſtan, indeed, the confine- 
ment of the * market was in ſome meaſure 
N compenſated 


perhaps wear out ſix pairs. Unleſs, therefore, he 


ADH. 


. vy — of many. in inland 1 
navigations; which opened, in the moſt advanta- 
geous manner, the whole-extent of the home mar- 
ket to every part of the produce of every differ 
ent diſtrĩct of thoſe countries. The great ex- 
tent of Indoſtan, too, rendered the home market 
of that country very great, and ſufficient to ſup- 
port a great variety of manufactures. But the 
ſmall extent of ancient Egypt, which was never 
equal to England, muſt at alt times have rendered 
the home market of that country too narrow for 
ſupporting any great variety of manufactures 
Bengal, accordingly, the province of Indoſtang 
which commonly exports the greateſt quantity of 
rice, has always been more remarkable for the 
exportation of a great variety of manufactures, 
than for that of its grain. Ancient Egypt, on the 
contrary, though 1 it exported ſore manufactures, 
fine linen in particular, as well as ſome other 
goods, was always' moſt diftinguithed for its great 
exportation of grain. It e e of 
the. Roman empire: - : 

The fovereigns of China; of ancient Egypt, and 
of the different kingdoms into which Indoſtan 
has at different times been divided, have always 
derived the whole, or by far the moſt confider= 
able part of their revenue, from ſome fort of land- 
tax or land-rent. This land-tax, or hnd-rent, bad 
ae the dd in ee eee in a certain 

pro- 
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Paid in money accordir 

and which therefore: varied from year to year ac 
5 | conding to/all the variatio rod 
was natural, therefore; that the overeigr ee 8 


en 1 \ Gf; BY is ay f RY pieidus: of 
540 land; which Was either delivered in kind, or 
ing to a certain valuation; 


as of the 


countries ſnoüld be particularly attentive to the 
Pen of agriculture z upon the proſperity or 
declenſion of which immediately depended the 


yearly RT or. Lond of thei: own reve-. 
G6 nue. * 515 + 


„The ien Seb ancient 3 of Gros, 
PE that of Rome, though i it honoured agriculture 
more than manufactures or foreign trade; ye 


ſeems rather to have diſcouraged the latter e em- 


ral of the ancient ſtates of Greece, foreign trade 
was prohibited altogether: and in ſeveral others, 
the employments of artiſicers and manufacturers 
were conſidered as hurtful to the ſtrength and a- 
gility of the human body, as rendering it incapa- 


dle of thoſe habits which their military and gym- 
naſtic exeerciſes endeavoured to form in it, and 
= thereby diſqualifying it more or leſs for under- 
going the fatigues and encountering the dangers 
of war. | Such. occupations were conſidered as 


fit only for ſlaves; and. the free citizens of the ſtate 


4 were prohibited from exerciſing them. Eben i in 


A | . thoſe. 


ployments, than to have given any direct or in- 
tentional encouragement to the former. Iu ſeve- 
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frerm : man 1 to find, 3 e 
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wary machines The Hon WE e 1 


pwn labour. From the terf little chat is Een 
* the 19 of manufactures in the times of 
the Greeks and Romans, it would appeart that thoſe 
of the 1 fort were exceſlively dear. Silk fold 

od. It was not indeed in thoſe 
times a f n manufacture; and as it Was all 
| from the Eaſt Indies, the diſtance of the 
carriage may in ſome meaſure” account: for the 
greatneſs of the price. The price, however, 
wich a lady, it is laid, would ſometimes pay for 
piece of very fine e Unen, Teems to have been 
_ equally extravagant; ; and as linen was always ei- 


— 


nufacture, this high price can be accounted for 
| only by the great expence of the labour Which "WM 
er 1 employed about it; and the expence of 
our again could ariſe from nothing but the 
neſs of the machinery which it Bade uſe 
o of fine woollens, i too, though” not 
agant, ſeem however 0 have been 
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by ae and the arms of thoſe laves'are = 


ther a European, or at fartheſt an Egyptian i u ma. 
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is high price, indeed. BY 
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dearer No wy wh hich Nan made in he preſent . 
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Oo wil uring art uftry, the  expente of 
a2 any one dreſs comes to be very moder rate, the va- 
mei will natur rally be very great. The rich ; not 
808 able to 4Aiinguiſh/ themſelves by the ex 
1 3 of any one dreſs, Will naturally endea- 
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We e the atteſted copy of a record be 


. 9 55 muy! of a copy: ever ſo well atteſtecl, = 


RL 'b : les, will not be: admitted 
5 daga iner in judirstug, This is ſo generally ap- 
Ru proved as. reaſonable, and ſuited to the wiſt 
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dhe deci Gons of ri ight ane ate this he 
ſervation alpng with it, biz. ; that any 3 
che uk is from the otiginal truth, tli 
and proof it has. The being and ext 
| e e e thing itſelf is what I call the gte 
nal truti. A credible man vouching his-kno 
ledge of it, ĩs a good proof: but if a 
ly credible do witneſs it from-his:reporty the-te- 
 ſtimony.is-weakerz, and a third that atteſts. the 
Leto Ninh 18 Jet! leſs. conf erable. 
ens dae of the, proof 2 50 the ee e 
the tradition has: ſucceſſively paſſed through, the 
leſs ſtrength and evidence does it receive from 
them. This I thought neceſſary to be taken no- 
tice of, becauſe I find amongſt ſome. men 554 
quite contr commonly practiſed, who. "_— 
opinions to gain force by growing older; and 

what a thouſand years. ſinge would not, to a re- 
tional man, contemporary with the firſt voucher, 
have appeared at all probable, is now urged. as. 
certain beyond all queſtion, only 
55 have e from him, ſaid: it 01 
ground, e ee falle 
N anc pag in their firſt beginning, come 

by an inverted rule of probability to paſs for au- 
thentie truths;; and thoſe which found or deſer- 
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8 felf forces-me to fay, that no proba 
|_—— — bhigherthawits firſt originals Whar deen m 
edence than che ſingle teſtimony” ef one only 
witneſs, muſt ſtand ot fall by Kis only teſtimony, 
=. whether good, bad, or indifferent; and though 
| ited afterwards by hundreds of others, one aſter 
| | another, is ſo fat from receiving any irength | 
hereby, that it it is. only che weaker. Paſſion, in- 
tereſt, inadvertency, miſtake of his meaning, and a 
260 _ thoufand odd reaſons or caprices that mens wings 
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more tlie cuſtom to ſend young peopl 
in foreign countries immediately 


ing ſcliooh and without ene, 
Th. Our young f 


c e ee reer eee er 1 


28 


years older than he was: when he went abroad; 1 


and at that _—_— it is very difficult not to improve 
200d deal in three or four years. In the courſe 
of his travels, he generally acquires ſome know= _ 4 
ledge of one or two foreign languages; a know-  _ 

£ OOTY 0. hich is. ſeldom ſufficient to en- 
Naar. 10 cher t to ſpeak or write them „„ 

turns home, 2 — more TOY 


rally return home much mne 1 lot! 7: Þ 


io ei young, 
'& e the msd ess diffipation the 
moſt precious years of his life at a diſtance from 
| Ip : ; the inſpection and; contraull of his parents and re- 
Ã᷑̃ͥtꝗions, every uſeful habit, Which the earlier parts 

. of: his education might have had ſome tendency 
do ſorm in him, inſtead of being rivetted and con- 
5 firmed, is almoſt necęſfarily either weakened or 
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3 _ effaced.. Nothing but the diferedit into which 


allowing themſelves to fall, 
dcdoule have bi ught into repute ſo very ab. 
11 ford! 2 practice as that of travelling at this early 
_ d e. By ſending Ris ſon abroad; a fa- 
1; ol delivers himſelf, atleaſt for ſonie time, from 
/ ſo diſagreeable an object as that of a ſon unem · 
„ Word ede ee to: ruin before his 
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diately from obſervation and experience 
2 propoſition; arifing) from the faithful ade acai. 
rate Obſervance of ſeveral facts which have an ef- 
ect on e other. . The firſt,” fimple- facts or 
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alttuted as men” 


u may be give TY 
our ſenfibiliry by every ie cauſe, While it : 
aves us the denon ination of men, and does not 


make üs monſters or idiots, is never fo" great 8 - i 


 to'deſtroy 6ur ppickeriſibiis of truth” and: alte 
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hood” i in every” thing” neceſfary to our duty 


e of our obligations and en- 
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Jerzens contracts in proportion to the imper· 
fection 
fon.” 


But the various degrees of hone 
h we Sbſerve among men, though thi 4 
5, are got tne bangs of the e 
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and vices 


men differently; "according 45 the 468] 
is more or leſs jäſt, vigorous,. or prey 10 „ 


their concluſions; deductions, 


is 


are in ſome degree ferent; according” 4s the by 


complection of their underſtandings,” Ter truth 
varies not according to the various apprehenfions 
and Jud ment of i men. As à tree; or an animal, 
which may appear with ſome little ee to 
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4 1. follows from this: 77 

chat to: conceal: a truth you! are” not 
_ obliged to tell, i ying but he who, not ſa- 

_ tified in ſuch e not 

1 or or does he not lie 81 
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very: important. The firſt; When 
ee owe 12 e f e 


Frag HP to dot 410 which-ie i 
1 Sth toiallſt to his true'eiid:| Private and 
individual truth is not ab 
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deprived, 
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3 The ik it imparts ai man to n 
VWuith, and whoſe knowledge i is. neceſſary to his. 
. happineſs, are not, perhaps, very numerous; but . 
whatſoever their number be, they are his right and 
belong to him, which he ought to claim where | 
ſoever he. finds them; and of which he cannot be 
ithout committing thei moſt; unjuſtiof | 
all-thefts; ſince it is of thoſe benefits common to 
all, whoſe communication does not deprive hi 

who imparts them, of their enjoymentt. 

As to truths which are of no uſe;: elk kor : 
luste tion or practice, how can they be benefits 

we n e are not even S And | 


2 whiene: ere is no piaibble: ulivy. Ant . no . 
right. We may claim land though. barren, be- 
cauſe we can, nevertheleſs,” dwelt thereon; but 
that an idle tale, indifferent in all reſpects, and of 
no conſequence to any one; be true or falfe, no 


perſon can be affected by it. In moral order no- 


thing is uſeleſs, any more than in Pphyfical ander | 
Nothing can be a due which-i is good for nothing: 
in eee a due, it muſt be, or may J 
bez-rendered uſeful. Thus a truth we owe, muſt 
regard juſtice; and it is profaning: the ſacred 
name of truth to apply it to vain matters Sg 
exiſtence is indifferent to all, and-whoſe know- | 
ledge is -uſcleſs to all. Truth, diveſted of every 
n 2 . cannot therefore be a duty; 
ry | 1 Ho and 
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3nd Wei be who 55 aceals reges. it, 
Tay not He.. is e i OE.» 97 
1218 'N ot to tell the 0 and to tal 4 falſity; are 
two very different things; but from which, how- 


boy map reſult the fame effects; for chis\reſult 
is aſſuredly quite the ſame whenever' the effect ib | 


f null. In whatſbever truth is indifferent, the con- 


trary ertor is indifferent alſo: from wheneeit fol- 
lows; that, in uch vicaſe, hs: who Heceives in tell- ; 
ppoſite to truth, is not more unjuſt than 


1 PPC 
who deceives in not declaring it; 3 for, in the 


. . of uſeleſs truths, errex is not worſe chan is, | 
 norance:' That I think the fand at the bottom of 
the ſea white or red, is of no more importance : 
than to be ignorant of its colour.” How is a man 
unjuſ In hurting no one, ſince injuſtice conſiſts | 
folely'i in the harm we do our aeighbour?: DI OEEE 
Theſe queſtions thus decided, cannot yet ſup- 


a ply: me with a certain application to praQice, 


without much previous explication: «neceffary for 


making the application. with exactneſs in every 
caſe which may offer: ſor, if the obligation to 


truch is founded ſolely on its. utility, how ſhalh1 


conſtitute myſelf judge of this utility? One's ad- 


vantage ds often another's prejudice; private in- 
"tereſt is almoſt always in oppoſition to public in- 
tereſt. How wil-I'conduCct myſelf in ſuch a eaſe7 


Muſt 1 facrifice the intereſt of the abſem te him 
| - am 3 with 7 Muſt 1 conccal or 
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f Na all in d the de of pubic now only, or 


in that of diſtributive · juſtice; and am I certain 
of being acquainted with every thing relating to 
the affair, ſo as to diſpenſe the inſtruction I. . 


poſe of by the rules of equity? Beſides, in exa- 
mining what I owe others, have 1 ſufficiettly/ex- 
_ | amined what I owe: myſelf; What I owe. truth or 
trutb's ſake? Though I do no harm to an | 


| deceiving him, does it follow I am not hurting | 
myſelf; and does it ſuffice never to be unjuſt, in 


order to he always innocent: 


Falle ſpeaking'is-lying only in the tenzen of 


g far from 


deceiving; and the intention of 


being always joined to that of hurting, has ſome- 


times a quite contrafy end But to render a lie 
innocent, it is not ſuſficient the 3 intention of. hur 
| ing be not abſolute” there muſt C 

ty chat the error) into which-we lead thoſe. we 
i ſpeak to cannot hurt them, or any one elſe, in 


any manner Mhatſoever. This certainly: is very 
rate and very: difficult; very ſeldom can a lie be 


perfectly innotent. To lie to ont's O advan” 
tage, is a cheat: to lie to another's. advantage, is 


2 fraud: To lie to do harm, is calumny32 this: is 


the worſt ſort of lies: To lie without profit or 
NY, e or others] 18 Snape 381 
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147 Þ Fin which has! a oral object in view, is 


Eoin . 15 : 
| eds logu or Able» nd idk oljafti ba; or 
ought to be, no other than diſguiſing uſeful wuchs 
under agreeable and ſenſible forms; in theſe caſes 
2 man ſeldom troubles himfelf about concealing + 
the known: lie, Which is no mort than the garb of 
truthz'and he whe 5 __ as 4 fable, does. 
not lie in any „%% ;ũ ei: 
There ate other fiction a idle: ſuck as 
the greateſt part of Aster and. romances; whi 
without containing any real — (have 
no other object than amuſement. Theſe, de- 
void of alle moral utility, cannot be rated but by 
the intention of him who invents them; and 
whenever hie deals them out with affirming them 
real truths, we can hardly diſown they are real 
lies. Who, nevertheleſs, has ever been ferugy+ 
lous on this ſort of lies, or who ever ferioul] 
proaches thoſe who write them? _ 

T6: dg helper to one d 20 
no leſs lying than w | 
dice, although the 
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Eng hte 4 


to diſturb the courſe. of juſtice; falſely. to attri- 


bute to one's ſelf or:neighbour, an act from which 
praiſe or blame, inculpation-or: exculpation, might 
refult, is to do an unjuſt thing: now, every thing 
which contrafy to truth wounds juſtice, in hat- 
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18 less criminal. ; To give 
an advantage to him who: ought not to have it, is 
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erns Juſtice, i is: but fl Sion. 8155 
. PB 225] Tho which are called obliging lies, are tal 
npoſing, whether to the advantage 
5 to one's On, is! as unjuſt as 

to impoſ o his detriment. Mhoever commends 
1 blames, if not true, lies, when: any real pes 


8 1 5 8 meant; II an imagin being only is:mieant, 


he 3 not lie, un- 
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3 womaf's bed, meets her buſband; who'cries, 
Where 5 0 0 been? What ſhall he anſwer? 
. No, fays Fontenelle; be- 
cab : t then be of no uſe td an 
one. "News: Truth herſelf i is ſubject to the pub- 
1 eee She ſhould preſide in eg a 
of hiſtory, and in the ſtudy. of arts 
due cught to be preſent." with the great, and even 
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thoſe that . none but the man 
elf. It ie 
the pretence of ; ſp ng truth, it is being 
and brutal; inſtead of ſhowing a love of 
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him, and obtain redreſs; but à ſet of ſupercilious 
tyrants is inaeceſſible to all applications. If they 
are not unjuſt, ſtill they are auſtere and harſh 
and no favours are Ever known to come from 
them: „ e ei Sew 4365 rt tk zin big 
Under one deſpot, L need only: ſtatid up againſt 
a wall; when I ſee him coming by; or proſtrate 
myſelf, or knock my forehead againſt the ground, 
according to the cuſtom of the country: but un- 
der a body of perhaps a hundred deſpots, I _y 
be obliged to repeat this ceremony à kundr 
times à- day; which is nor a little troi lef 
thoſe who”are' not very nimble; | A. 
agreeable circumſtance is, if my farm happens to 
be in the neighbourhood' of one of our great Lords, 
it is unknown what damages I am obliged to put 
up with; and if T have 2 Haw. ſuit With a relation 
of one of their High- might neffes, it will infalli- 
bly go againſt me. Tam very eb afrebl; that 
in this world things will come to ſuch a paſs, ab 
to have no other option than Dong. cither ham- 
mer or anvil. | Mew he with "oe clear of this + 
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Pu out body: for the ES 1 Wie: in 
a perfect reſt, are a wall of adamant; and in that 
ſtate make it a perfect impoſſibility for any other 
2 body to get into that ſpace. And indeed the ne- 
. ceflary motion of one particle of matter into the 


place from whence another particle of matter is 


ho removed, is but a conſequence from: the ſuppoſi- 
tion of plenitude, which will therefore need ſome 

better proof than a ſuppoſed matter of fact, w 
experiment can never make out; our own clear 
and diſtinct ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there 
is no neceſſary connection between ſpace and ſo- 


 Jidity, ſince we cap conceive, the, one without, the 
35 other. And thoſe who diſpute for or againſt 


e 


à vacuum, do thereby confeſs they have di- 
ſtinct ideas of vacuum and plemum . 6. that 
they have an idle of extenſion void of ſolidity, 


.# VG 


though they deny its (exiſtence, or elſe they diſ- 
pute about eee For they who ſo much 
Alter the-ſignification df words; as to call exten- 


ion body, and conſequently make the whole ef- 


ſence of body to be nothing but pure extenſion 
without ſolidity, muſt talk 'abſurdly whenever 
they ſpeak af vacuum, ſince it is impoſſible for 


extenſion to be without extenſion; for vacuum, 


whether we affirm or deny its exiſtence; fignifies 


ſpace without body; whoſe very exiſtenee nd one 


can N be A eee will not make mat- 
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Sides all; ſenſations: and) ideas are conveyed toͤh | 
| the mind by means of the external ſenſes, or more 
properly by the nerves belonging to them, fenſa-* „ a 
tions, as they exiſt in the brain, muſt bel ſucc hk Wl! 
things as are capable of being tranſmitted by the . ll. 


nerves; and ſinee the nerves and brain are of the 
ſame ſubſtance, tlie affection of a nerve during 
the tranſmiſſion of a ſenſation; and the affection 
of the brain during the perceived preſence of it, 
are probably the ſame. What ſenſations or ideas 
are, aß they exiſt in the mind; or: ſentient prin-' . 
ciple, we haye no more knowledge of than we 
have of the mind or ſentient principle itfelf. 
Ideas themſelves, as they exiſt in the mind, 8 
as different from what they are in the brain, as 
that peculiar difference of texture lden hs Ts 


— 


# 


that difference in the rays of light) which occa- „ 


ſions difference of colour, is from tHe: De 5 

themſelves, as we conceive of them >, 
The doctrine of vibrations was Weed by | 

Sir Iſaac Newton; though but barely propoſec : 

by him at the end of his Principia, and in che 
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vibratiq 5 Propa⸗ ted a- 
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5 * denſe: bodies conſerve: their heat tlie longeſt, 
che vibrations of their Loot win eee 
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Kiel äber of he denſe matter nr a great 
. diſtance, for conveying into the brain the im- 
FN | *preſions made upon all the organs of, onde. 
„„ wet- g . Which enn ane ng 


3 a long way e one 3 527 to ee 
4 beate dane Mannes ſo that the 
| < motion may, nat be.refle: ; refracted; inter- 
025 -rupted; or nene by any cnevenneſs of * 
1 gien 1 12489} 200 4: SENATE: © 1 115 
4. DO 1 thew of rays make atone 
=.” « of ſeveral bigneſſes; which, according to their 
4 bigneſſes, excite ſenſations of ſeveral colours, 
4 much after the manner that the vibrations of 
ce the air according to their ſeveral bigneſſes excite 
4 & ſenſations of ſeveral ſaunds : And particularly, 
15 cc do not the moſt refrangible rays excite.the ſhort- 
RE. a « eſt vibrations for making a ſenſation of deep vio- 
REED... let; the leaſt refrangible the largeſt, for ma- 
=__ | 4 2 41 | — 5 700 king 
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cc intermediate bigneſſes, to make nde - 6 
e the ſeveral it intermediate colours? a 
1 hints Hartley — . 
| hes built nis a ſyſtem of vibrations, Which ap- 
| pear to correſpond to all that we know concern- 
ing ideas and their affections. This hypotheſis 
does not require that the nerves be tubes, or con- 
ſiſt of bundles of tubes, for the purpoſe of con- 
taining any fluid; though it is noway inconſiſt- 
ent with the ſuppoſition of their being of that 
ſtructure: It only requires that they be of ſuch 
a texture, chat if their extreme parts be put into 
a vibratory motion, that motion may be freely 
propagated to the brain, and be continued there. 
Now, that the nerves may be of a conſtitution 
4 will admit of this, cannot be denied, though 
the ſtructure which this purpoſe requires be ever 
ſo exquiſite; eſpecially when it is conſidered, that 
all bodies whatever do actually poſſeſs this very 
property, in a greater or leſs degree, in conſe- 
quenee of their conſtituent particles not being in 
actual contact with each other, but kept at a ger- 
tain diſtance from one another by a ba 
power. That ſenſations are tranſmitted to the 
brain in the form of vibrations, is rendered verx 


probable from the well-known. phenomena "os 
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e That the -retivia- is 8 . 
mulous motion, in conſequence of the action of 
_ the rays of light, is evident from the imp 
continuing ſome time and dying away gradually, 
agg weg the impreſſion has been remo- 
It ſeeins certain, tha no perſon can keep 
20 * fixed on a luminous object and afterwards 
| ſhut it, and obſerve how the impreſſion goes off, 
and imagine that the retina was affected in any 
other manner than with a tremulous or à vibra- 
tory motion. : And is it not moſt probable, not 
to fay certain, that fince the impreſſion is actu- 
ally tranſmitted to the brain, it muſt be by means 
of the fame kind of motion by which the extre- 
mity of the nerve was affected, that is, a vibra- 
tory one? And fince the brain itſelf is a continu- 
ation of the ſame ſubſtance with the nerves, is it 
not equally evident, that the affection of the brain 
correſponding to a ſenſation, and en e to 
un idea, is a vibratory motion of its parts? 
Now, ſince the texture of all the nerves is at 
| leaſt nearly the ſame, it will follow by analogy, 
that if any one of them tranſmit ſenfations by a 
8 motion of its parts, all the reſt do ſo 
00. That this is the caſe with the auditory nerve, 
bs nere independently 'of any. argument of 


5 | By analogy from the optic nerve. For what 1 1s more 


probable and natural, chan to imagine that the 


8 en motion of 1 nn of TE air, in 


ſes, communicate a tremulous motien 
leres che audi 0 8 nerve, and that the * 
to "hy brain, 


nx of: the > a of the 


e fines even che vibration of a mufical 
rear ae an 


That e icy to all the varie- 
ties of fenſutions. and ideas that ever take place 
in any kuman mir erer wee, eee 
brain at the f lame 


itſelf to tranſmit different vibrations, without li- 
mits, at the ſame inſtant of time. In a con 
in which ever ſo many in ruments are employed; 
n ſkilled in muſic is able to attend which 
es. At the ſands! time: _ 7 0 
king, 


London: and yet there can be no doubt but chat 
each ſound has its effect, and might be at- 
tended to ſeparately by a an \ car ſafficie 
That vibrations whii 'Y | 
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e of the particles of the nerves are ſyn- i f 
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ect b ee aber le decome per- 
: fectly ſo, ſufficiently: correſponds to the pheno- . 
mena of ideas, an ee | n 
to. this doctrine. e e PA pr. any, ar CNS 755 
The differences of which aibretiong affeting : 
the brain are ſufficient to correſpond to all the 
differences which we obſerve in our original ideas 
or ſenſations. The difference in the degree of 
vibration correſponding to the ſame ſound made 


weaker or ſtronger, is conſiderable.  'The differ- 


ence in kind correſponding to the difference of 
tone, is ſtill more conſiderable. And, further, one 
vibration in the brain may be diſtinguiſhed from 
another by its place, in conſequence of its prin- 
cipally affecting a particular region of the brain, 
and alſo in its N enen rae by a 
Fenn nerve. TT, rot arp ar airs 
If theſe a walk Aman in ee are 
ſufficient to correſpond to all the varieties of our 
- original and imple ideas, the combina Ic 1 of 
them muſt be equal in both caſes; ſo that the 
number of complex ideas creates no peculiar dif- 
ficulty. In fact, however, ſome mechanical af- 
fection of the nerves and brain muſt Ma 
3 to all our ſenſations and ideas. 
Beſides the four differences 55 
| hich alone are inſiſted on by. Hartley, there may 
be a further difference in the con/litution iof the 
1 donging to ws different (enios or there 
may 
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from one another 84 different human 
the ſame note; and proba 
bes individuals of the human race can 
much alike, as that they could not: 
be alben. from one ang RED 
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chat theſe vibrations may tale 2 r n oth a 
oauſes than the original one. But theſe: vibra- 


—— | 


| md whthous the: preſence of the, object. Thus 
circles of colours may be excited by preſſing che 
eye with the finger, and by other cauſes; which, 
however, are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a ſimilar 
affection on) the retina by the. impreſſion. of rays 
oa light. . eee eee 
If it be ſaid, that theſe e ee in the brain, 
ae chiefly in degree, might be liable to be 
miſtaken for one another; it may be anſwered, 
1 in fact, mankind are ſubj ect to fallacies and 
miſtakes from this ſource; very vivid ideas actu- 
ally impoſing upon the mind, ſo that they are miſ- 
taken for realities, as in dreams and reveries, e- 
ſpecially in caſes of madneſs. This fuppoſition n of 
the particles of the brain retaining a eee 
to vibrate as they have formerly vibrated, will be 
rendered more probable from conſidering that al! 
ſolid ſubſtances ſeem to retain a diſpoſition to con- 
tinue in any ſtate before impreſſed. For chis rea- 
fon, a bow of any kind that has been bent, does not 
[reſtore itſelf to the ſame form that it had before, 
but leans a little to the other, in conſequence of 
the ſpheres of attraction and repulſion belonging 
to the ſeveral particles having been altered by the 
change of their ſituation. Something ſimilar to 
this may take place with reſpect to the brain. 
The phenomena of vibrations correſpond hap- 
pil enough to the diffe rence nen, — | 
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ble 3 nk enſations RA Tri they ſeem to 75 
differ only in degree, and ping paſs inſenſibly inte 
one another. Thus a moderate degree of warmth 
18 pleafure, and the pleaſure increaſes with the 
heat to a certain degree, at which it begins to be 
painful; and beyond this the pain increaſes with 
a degree of heat, juſt as the pleaſure had dene 
before. Hartley conjectures, and it ſeems Ppro- 
bable enough, that the limit of pleaſure and pain 
is the ſolution of continuity in the particles of the 
nerves and brain occaſioned 'by. che vigorous vi- 
brations which accompany the ſenſe of pain. 
If it be admitted, that vibrations in the brain 
may accompany and be the eauſe of all our ideas, 
there remains only one property of ideas, or ra- 
ther of the mind relating to them; to which, if 
the doctrine of vibrations can be ſuppoſed to cor- 
reſpond, the whole theory will be eſtabliſned; and 
that is, the aſſociation ef ideas. For this ſingle pro- 
perty ce hends all the other affections of our 
ideas, and thereby ccounts for all the phenomena 
of ac ene mind, and what we uſually call its 
| eas of every kind. 11855 1 8 3 Fats 
Now, if two xiv take place i ip 
Hebei at the fame times it cannot be b 1 
will a little 2 ify 01 ther | 
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1 the fame manner, it neccifarily-follows, 
Fe from any cauſe whateverz one of theſe vibrations 
tall be excited, the other will be excited alſo: ſo 
mda the whole ſtate of the brain will dene re- 
ſemble what it was before; and thi 


means of another. 


This theory of Dr K | 
FACE that the Creator hath formed a maſs: of matter 
f Kke the brain with e exc 
ol thinking ſhould be made 
. dend upon 223 as the doctrine of 
{ were poſſi der matter could ended wich 
lt | ; immiateriality, a9 far as it has been 
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AN action oe niiſchievous to av wddey nei- - 
ther actually nor probably, directly nor conſe- 1 
quentially, is no ſin. To talk of an action _ = 
chievous to God, is impiety and nonſenſe. An = 
action miſchievous'to a man's ſelſ alone is no on 
but a piece of folly; and all that is to be ſaid o,, 
it is, he muſt bear the conſequences. An action =_ 
miſchievous'to others is indeed a fin, and as ſuch Mt 
it muſt continue: all pretences of making it as if = 
- 1 had never been, are as vain as they are Fami- = 
cious; it muſt go to the bad ſide of a man's cha- = 
racter, and there remain: there is but one way of = 
making up for it, which is, to do another AS ede = 
fitable to ſociety: as that is miſchievous. H ._ 
The whole affair of atonements is, as Biſhop - 
| een after Plutarch, calls it, a fooliſn 1 Ko 
dependence of the ſuperſtitious.” Th i 
Almighty, according to Lord Kames, who deems 35 ; ö * 
it « the moſt important'of- all truths, admits'of , — } (hl 
no compoſition for ſin. A notion, ſays he, 
prevailed -i in whe darker ages of the world, of a 
ſubſtitute in puniſhment, ho undertakes the | j q 
debt, and ſuffers the puni en that another me- : | | 
bis. Traces of this opinion are found in-the ne- ik 


ligious ceremonies of the ancient Egy 
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men virtue is ste; erchange of. kindnefles 3 


to pos —— a reren of ſociety. 45 Were 
chat ſaint to live in the world, 


2 
3 


* 


world will only do his nenn jultioe i in not al- 
lowing him een eee * 
himſelf, but not to us. 
But, ſay you, if a 103 be given to drunken- ©; 
neſs, ſenſuality, and private debauchery, he i is a 
vicious man; -conſequently, with the oppoſite qua . 
lities, he is virtuous. That is what I cannot come 
into. If he has thoſe faults, he is a very filthy 
man; but with reg to ſociety, as it is not hurt 
by his infamies, he is Nob: EO wick 
ſerving of ne 


in itz but whiltt he ene * 


We live: in A ſociety; & | 
to wy, but ut what is 7 7 5 5 
is ſober and devout, 
„wears a fackcloth 
down as a N But be- 
of his fellow-creatures. Whilſt he eber bi ng 
ſelf, to us he js neither good-nor bad z he is no- 
thing. If ied families, and relie- 
ved the indi virtuous ; if he prayed 
and faſted in 3 he was a ſaint. Among 
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were Vi to return into aciety, he | 
harm, and prove a very bad n man. Gen e 
is a greater probability, than that the. - temperate 


and chaſte hermit will be a good man; for in 


* oe life ui we good on G. 
A acts Roe objet Qieniis, that Ner 2 
 Adenatiier VI. and other ſuch monſters, did ſome 
good things. I take upon me to anſwer, Ant 
Wen they did ſo they were virtuous. 
Some divines, ſo far from allowing that 3 
Jon emperor Antony to have been a good man, 
repreſent him as a conceited Stoic, who, beſides 
n over men, coveted their eſteem; that in 
all the good he did to mankind, his on reputa- 
tation was the end; that his juſtice, application, 
and benevolence, proceeded purely from vanity; | 
and that his virtues were a downright impoſition | 
on the world. At this I cannot forbear crying out, 
O] my God, be pleaſed, in baby nahes da * 
Live us nen een 5 
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men owe to each other; and conſequently ſup- 
poſes the formation of ſocieties. Before this 
formation, what good or evil could be done to 
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acquire clear idea of ſtrength and eee x 


but not of juſtice and equity. A man bo 


in a deſert iſſand, and abandoned to hiraſelf, 22 


hve there without vice or virtue. He could not 
exerciſe either of them. What, then, are we to 
underſtand by the words virtuout and vicious be 
Actions uſeful or detrimental to ſociety- 
Vu.rtue is nothing more than the defire of 1 - 
liz happineſs. "The general welfawaiy the ob- 
ject of virtue; and the actions it enjoins, are the 
means it employs ts accompliſh that object. The 
dea of virtue muſt, therefore, be every where the 
ſame . If in various ages and countries men ap- 


pear to have formed different ideas of virtue; if 


philoſophers have, in i conſequence, treated' the 


idea of virtue as arbitrary, itis becauſe they have 

taken for virtue itſelf- the ſeveral means it makes 
ccompliſh its object; that is to 'fay, 

the ſeyeral actions it enjoins. Theſe actions have 


uſe of to acco 


certainly been ſometimes very different, becauſe 
the intereſts of nations change; and, laſtly, becauſe 


| the public good may, to a certain degree, be pro- 7 
moted by different means.—The word virtue 
frequently excites;itr the mind very different ideas, 


according to our ee NT hem in 
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witted to-day in n Germany, as advan 


Nate, may. be: to-morrow: PAY anda 
purchaſer _ be Snckintd, canine, if by. ſome 
to the national. The e e A 
_ therefore, become luccell uſeful and prejudi- 
dual to a nation, and merit by turns the name of | 
virtuous and. vicious, without the idea of virtue 
uffering any chan ee, to be the ſame. 
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Ran charity: 80 that, recording te N. Eſprit, 
nor Ariſtides, nor 


0 were good men; de Te 


why, theſe are only found among Chriſtians. 
Again, among Chriſtians, the Catholics are the 


only virtugusz and among the Catholics the Je- 


ſuits, enemies to the Oratorians, ſhould have b 


excepted: therefore there is ſcarce any virtue on 


| earth but among the enemies of the 
This Sieut Eſprit fets out witk faying, That 
prudence is not à virtue; and his reaſon is, be- 


cauſe it is often miſtaken: which is as much 
2s to fay;'Caſar was nothi e ae 


he had the ee I: af peer 


ber | he would not Ke red eee 
but as à talent, z happy and uſeful qua- 
lity 3 ; for a'villain may be very prudent, and Thave 
rn fuch. The madneſs of pretending that 
virtue is the" Feen e e us and our Pw” 
fans! Se rr np eo ge CO Fink Op 
What * virtue, my frie 47 11 ꝛ5 d 
Do me ſome, and that is enough: + won = 
motive, tliat you may keep to pourſelf. How 
According to you, 2 is no — etween 
the Preſident de | 
Cicero and 
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had med, ok wh yet hired. kme 10 cut of 
his head. You; will pronounce. Epictetus and 
Porphyry to be raſcals, becauſe they did not hold 
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. e is s not a mere 0 But to this 
name different men annex different ideas. Hence 


. 1. That virtug is the 
ſource of good actions, iy al utili- 
ty; and that a virtuous man bag propenſity to 


good actions. 2. That virtue is a noble, reſpecta- 1 
ble quality in man; that the virtuous man is eſti- 


mable. 3. Virtue requires to love what is good 


and right; the virtuous. man does with pleaſure, 
and out of propenſity, what is right. 4. Zut every 
propenſity or inclination to do what is ee ä 
virtug; it is not a tranſitory and changeable, but 


a conſtant propenſity to good, that makes a man 
Virtuous: And: perfect virtue is a e to- 
| wards perſormi ing all th g dif rent. 
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the different explications of philoſopers and their 
different doctrines.— All, however, ſeem to agree 
in the following pe 


ten by ſuch motives, is not vir- 
tue 3 neither is a blind inclination, without Hy 


probus, or what v we call the honeſt man, che man 

character, muſt poſſeſs: virtue, and that the 
virtuous is an honeſt man; ſtill it ſeems, that men 
obſerve ſome! difference hen e rien his in- 


tions of 2 man 2 
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Virtue cannot be eſtimated from action 2 


propenſity to act againſt What is known to the 
agent to be wrong; in the promptitude or thought 
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it depends likewiſe on internal ſentiments. '! =. 
Vice, or a vicious character, confiſts in the 


of mind to be wan, _ We: ee e e 
good ones. itte Min 
Viciouſneſs, W e art; e know⸗- 
ledge. Vices committed from ignorance, do not 
prove viciouſneſs of character. Ignorance may 
be culpable, ſince it may be the conſequence of 
viciouſneſs: but a perſon may act wrong with- 
out being conſcious of it; he may even think 
fuch actions to be good or indifferent, and deſiſt 
from them as ſoon one re g ne 
In this caſe, his propenſity is not yet vice. 
"Secondly, It conſiſts in ſome eee 
Suggeſtions of paſſion to which a man does not 
yield, but reſiſts from the recollection of his prin- 
eiples or the prevalence of a ſtronger feeling; 
ſingle bad actions, without the habit, which ſhow 
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| only that man may err; do not prove a man to 


be vicious. © But, on' the other fide; a man may 
be bad, be of a depraved character, have ſtrong 
internal propenſities to vice, though there has 
not yet . aeg oF en e e in hi EX» | 
gernat conduct.” foo ens mo webs vt 
Thirdly, A ande propenlity to dens; 
0 known to be wn ſhows vici jouſneſs.— | 
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56 title of: met can n W to thoſe 
wh are in the habit of doing virtuous actions 1 
becauſe it is not one ſingle honeſt action, more 
than one ſingle ingenious idea, that will gain us | 
the title of virtuous and witty. There is not that 
penurious: er e on earth, who has not once be⸗ 
haved with generoſity; nor a liberal perſon, ho 
has not once ds parſimonious; no villain, who 
has not done a good action; no perſon ſo ſtupid, 
who has not uttered one ſmart ſentence; and, in 
fine, no man who, on inſpecting certain actions 
of his life, will not ſeem a ee of all the _— 
b virtues and 'v vices. „ 
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8 virtuous man is not 5 a ſacrifices his 
Fe habits, and ſtrongeſt paſſions, to the. 
public welfare; ſinee it is impoſſible that ſuch a 
man ſhould exift. He, who to be virtuous muſt 
always conquer his inclinations, muſt neceſlarily 
be a wicked man. The mee aeg 
never certain and . 
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Able, in practice, for a man 
11 up, in a manner, daily to a war 
nö, without loling many battles. 


is ſo.conformable -to the» 
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fon for: virtue - hee fou's VICE. rg . 12 #355 1 
was, without doubt; not the moſt virtu- 
ous. among the Romans; yet if he would not re- 
nounce the title of a good citizen, without taking 
that of the maſter of the world, we have not a 
right to baniſh him from the claſs of virtuous men. 
In fact, among the virtuous, who really deſerve 
that title, how few: are there who, if placed in the 
lame cireumſtances as Ceſar was, would refuſe 
the ſeeptre of the world; ally if, like Cæſar, 
they had choſe ſuperior talents that 
fecure the ſueceſs of great enterpriſes ?- 

perhaps, render them better citi- 
ens ; and a moderate 
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by 2 greater anxiety for the ſucceſs, Wi 
ficient to de from engaging in 5 
project. Indeed, ſometimes 2 want of talens 
preſeryes us from vice; and Oy to the 8 
lame defect. we owe all our wirtues. æ th 7 70 5 
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ry, leſs virtuous as leafs © 
powerful motives: lead us to the commiſſion of a 
crime... Such, for inſtance, is that of ſome of hy | 
Emperors of Morocco, who, ſolely. from the mo- 
tive of making.a parade of their dexterity, Kane TE 
with one blow of. a ſabre, in mounting a arch ne 
cut of the: head of: mas FEW "wana. held the ſt "i 
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the public, might _make, an exact thermometer, 
which yo! Fry how: tlie various degrees of virtue ['- 
and vice in each citizen, if, by penetrating tothe 
bottom of the heart, we could diſcover. there the 
value each ſets on virtue. But the impoſſibility 
of arriving at. this knowledge, forces; us to judge 
of men only by their actions; a judgment ex- 
tremely faulty in every particular, but, on the 
whole, ſufficiently conformable to the general in- | 
t as uſeful as if it were juſt, 
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IG others; 3 but hard and ſevere againſt himſelf. 
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| trouble, he will not be negligent for a long time, 


as if he had done enough: Neither will he loſe 
his ſpirits if, perhaps, his good i intentions are now | 
and then not crowned with ſucceſs, He examines 


and inquires into the principles which he follows 
in his conduct; they are good and juſt, and he is 
conſtant to them. He is ſatisfied, with the good 


intentions of his actions, though their utility is not 
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my judgment? For it is clear, that theſe .two 
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for he fame. reaſon as he deduces a falſe z 
ment, he makes a bad choice. What then is 
the cauſe which determines his will? It is his 
judgment. And what is the cauſe which de- 
termines his, judgment 7 Tt is his intelligent fa- 
 culty, power of judging 3 the determining power 
lies in himſelf. _If we go beyond this point, 
I know nothing of the matter. —— Not that 1 
can ſuppoſe myſelf. at liberty not to will my 
own good, or to will my own. evil : but my li- 
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ful to me, or at leaſt what appears ſo, without 
any foreign object interfering in my en. 
Does it follow from hence, that F am not 
my own maſter, becauſe'T am «incapable of afſu- * | 
ming another being, or of We a. of what 
is eſſential to my exiſtence? | 
The principle of all action 5 in this will of a 
free beings we can go no further'in ſearch of its 
ſource. It is not the word liberty that has ho 
Ggnification 3 ; It is that of neceſſity. N „ ; 
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I  obrioully fitted for ae Hein theſe works, 
424 in this contemplation. he has great de · 


light. "The twagks of. | bete are remarkable in 
their uniformity. not leſs than in their variety 'W 
mind of man is fitted to r receive. pleaſure 


and 

equally from both. Uniformity and variety are 
interwoven in the works of nature with ſurpri- 
bing art. Variety, however great, is never with- 


gut ſome degree of uniformity; nor the greateſt | 


rmity, without ſome degree of variety. 
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re trace that variety through different plants, er 
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| mind reliſhes not a multiplicity. of figures 
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From theſe general obſervations we proceed to 
particulars. Im works expoſed continually! to — 
lic view, variety ought to be ſtudied. It is a rule, 
accordingly, in ſculpture, to contraſt the differ 
limbs of a ſtatue, in order to give it all the 
variety poſſible. e the cone in a ſingle view - 
be more beautiful than the pyramid; yet à pyra - 
midal — on t e jts1 ariety, is juſtly 
preferred. For the ſame reaſon, the oval is prefer 
red before the circle; and painters, in copying 16655 
buildings or any regular work, give an air of va- 
riety by repreſenting tlie ſubſect in an angular 
view; we are eee ee 6, without 
loſing ſight of the-regularity: een re- 
preſenting animals, thoſe eſpecially of 
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figured a conſummate polhticiaiy; governed by inte- 
reſt only. It is hard to ſay, whether Ovid diſguſts 
more by too great variety, or too great uniformity, 
His hiſtories are all of the ſame kind, concluding 
ee the transformation of one being in- 
to another: and fo far he is tireſome by exceſs in 
niformity. He is not leſs fatiguing by exceſs in 


. hurrying his reader inceflantly from ſtory 


to ſtory. Ariofto is ſtill more fatiguing than O- 
* by exceeding the juſt bounds of variety... Not 
fatisfied, like Ovid, with a ſucceſſion in his ſto- 
ms he diſtraQts the reader, by jumbling together 
a multitude of them without any connection. Nor 
he Orlando Furioſo leſs: tireſome by its uni- 
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formity 1 than the Metamorphoſes, though i in a dif- 
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6 beaut! y conſiſts in uniformity. amid variety.” 
But this. definition, however, applicable to one or 1 
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to Wal 


fol bjec Qs of. | acht e We Wale Unle o as. no. e yariety 
in them: a globe, the moſt uniform of all figures, 
is of all the moſt beautiful; and a ſquare, though 
more beautiful than a trapezium, hath leſs variety 
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tion, which at beſt is but obſcurely expreſſed, is > 


| only applicable to a number of objects. in a gro up... 
or in ſucceſſion; among which, indeed, a due 
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mixture of uniformity and varĩttyis always agree 
able; provided the particular objects ſeparately © 
conſidered, be in any degree beautiful; for uni- 
N amid, variety among ugly objects affords. 

no pleaſure... This circumſtance is totally omit- 


ted in the definition; and indeed to have men- 
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dently of a piece. Every thing is  adjuſted/to e- 


very thing. One deſign prevails throughout the 
whole. And this uniformity leads the mind to 


acknowledge one Author; becauſe the conception 
of different authors, without any diſtinction of 


attributes or operations, ſerves only to give per- 


plexity to the imagination, without beſtowing any 


 fatisfaCtion on the underſtanding. The ſtatue of 


n, as we learn from Pliny, wat the work 


of three artiſts; but it is certain, that were we not 


told fo, we fliould never have concluded, that a 
groupe of figures, cut from one ſtone, and united 
in one plan, was not the work and contrivance 


of one ſtatuary. To aſcribe any ſingle effect to 
che combination of ſeveral cauſes, 1 8 
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Is: not e that it ſhoulc Che 4 from ä 
that general revenue of ths ſociety, of which the || Wb 
collection and application is, in moſt countries, 1 
aſſigned to the executive power. Through the || 
greater part of Europe, accordingly, the endows || 
ment of ſchools and colleges makes either no _ 
charge upon. that general revenue, or but a „ 
ſmall one. It every where ariſes chiefly fem 
ſome local or provincial revenue, from the rent of 1 
ſome landed eſtate, or from the intereſt of ſome : 
ſum of money allotted and put under the ma 5 
ment of truſtees for this particular purpoſe; ſome- 
times by the ſovereign himſelf, and ſome e 5 
ſome prviedena.. O57 Fed 
Have thoſe public Se eden e ee in 
general to promote the end of their inſtitution? 
Have they contributed to encourage the diligence, - 
and to imptoue the abilities of the teachers? Haye 
they directed the courſe of education towards ob- 5 
jects more uſeful, both to the indivighual and to ( 
the public, than thoſe to which it would naturally 1 
bave gone of its own accord? It ſhould not ſeem 5 oe 
rery difbeult.to Fire at leaſt a pr bable anſwer to 
each, of. thoſe queſtions. „ . 
In every profeſſion, the exertion of the greater 25 
part of thoſe who exerciſe it, is always in propor- 7 
tion to the neceſſity they are under of making that | 
exertion. This neceſſity is greateſt. with thoſe „ 1 
whom the and of their . are wy Rn 
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er eyen | their ee revenue and ubliſtene 
In order to acquire this fortune, or even to get 
_ this ſubſiſtence, they muſt, in the co : 

execute a certain quantity of work of a known 
vilue; and, Where the competition is 
_ Hvalſhip' of 'comy 


* Fo 7 he, 


8 free, wo i 
etitors, who are all endeavour- 
ing to jultle one another out of employment, 


_ obliges every man to endeavour” to execute his 
Work with 5 certain degree of exactneſs. The 


Rfeatr neſs of the objects Which are to be acquired 
by ſucceſs in ſpme particular profeſſions: may, no 


doubt, ſometimes animate the exertion of a few 


men of extraordinary pirit and ambition. Great 
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dern diminiſhed more or leſs the n ceſſity 
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objects, however, are evidently not neceſſary i in 
order to occaſion the greateſt exertions. Rival- 


ſhip and emulation render encellency, even in 


mean Fe an object of ambition, and fre- 
quentiy occaſion the very greateſt exertions. 
Great objects, on the contrary, alone and unſup- 
ported by the neceſſity of application, have ſel- 
dom been ſufficient to occaſion any -confiderable 
_ exertion. In England, ſucceſs in the profeſſion 
of the law leads to ſome very great Objects of am- 


bition; and yet how few men, born to eaſy for- 
Ne have ever f in this ie . WI b in 5 
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of che teacher; of which che greater part arifes | 1 


from the honoraries or fees of his pupils. 


nere of a rg though always more or be” i 


leſs diminiſhed, is not in this caſe entirely taken | 3 1 
g. Reputation in his profeſſion is ſtill of ſome 5 
impbrtance to hin; and he ſtill has ſome depen -: 


deney upon r gratitude, and favour- 5 . 1 


able dee of thoſe Who have attended upon his 
ructions; Land cheſe beg e bee he 
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whiol ie kater erer? part of his duty. 6468 _— 
In other univerſities, eee 38: protilbited | 05 <8 
his t. tes Fefe of hs: 
which 805 Adres from his office. His 
interel ie; in this caſe, ſet as directly in oppoſi- 5 
tion to his duty as it is poſſible to ſet it. It is the - 
intereſt of every man toi live as much at his exe. - 
as he can; and if. his emoluments are to be pre- 
ciſely the fame, Whether he. does, or does not per- 
form ſom 
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1 lasen rl left as intereſt i is vulgarly 
either to neglect᷑ it altoge 
to ſome bean whi 


the greater part of the, other membe 
kimfelf, perſons who either are, or ought to be 
teachers; they are likely to make a common cauſe, 


oh will-not fuer Mund 
it in as careleſs and flovenly a 


| manner as that authority will permit. If he is 


of labour, it is his 


naturally active and a lo! 


intereſt to employ that abbey in any way from 


which he can derive ſome advantage, rather than 
in the performance of bis Num! ries: Coon wa 


can derive none. 


II the authority LS he ſubject reſides 


in the body corporate, the college, or untverũty, 


of which he himſelf is a member, and in which 
rs are; like 


to be all very indulgent to one another, and every 
man to conſent that his neighbour may wegec 
his duty, provided he himſelf is allowed to ne- 
glect his own. In the univerſity of Oxford, the 
greater part of the public profeſſors have, for theſe 
many years, given up ene even _ * 
of teaching. | 
If the authority to which he is fubjea reſides, 


not ſo much in the body corpo rate of which he is 


a member, as in ſome other extraneous: perſons, 
in the biſhop of the dioceſe for example, in the | 
governor of the province, or perhaps in ſome 


AO it is not indeed 1 in haven s caſe ver 
likely 
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dend upon the gente Gf ; the reachiiinen that 
diligence is likely to be proportioned to the mo- 


tives whichche has for exerting it. An extrane- 
Ous -juriſdiftion of this kind, beſides, i is liable to 


be exerciſed both ignorantly and ae Rade. In 
its nature it is arbitrary and diſcretion: 

perſons vho exerciſe it, neither attending upon 
the lectures of the teacher themſelves, nor per- 
haps underſtanding the ſciences which it is his 
buſineſs to teach, are ſeldom capable of exerci- 


ſing it with 


cauſos The perſon ſubject to ſuch juriſdiction 
neceſſarily degraded by it; and, inſtead of being 


one of the moſt reſpectable, is rendered one of 


che meaneſt and moſt contemptible perſons in the 
ſociety. It is by powerful protection only that 
he can effectually guard himſelf againſt the bad 
uſage to which he is at all times expoſed; and and 

this proteckion he is moſt likely to gain, not by 
* or * in his: profeſſion, but by obſe- 


A ' _ quiouſneſs 


— 


fo 15 bim l tet ahead; en his: cops ag 
el hours, that is, to give A cer- | 
ek or in the 


judgment. From the infolence of of- 
fice, too, they are frequently indifferent how they | 
exerciſe it, and are very apt to cenſure ox. deprive 
him of his office wantonly, and without any juſt. | 


— 


or leſs to 0 


vileges of gra 
ee which have contributed to the im- 


arr. in general, muſt have bad venionco 


remark the effects which naturally: 

arbitrary and extraneous: juriſe iction of this kind, 
Whatever forces a certain number of ſtu 
to any college or univerſity, independent of the 


merit or reputation of the teachers, tends more 
1nifh the renne remit neri or 


reputation. CCC ͤ off lgragnpiaulicr: 
The privi i eges of graduates inns inlaw; . 
ſic, and di divinit 3 y when 5 


merit or reputation rs e t 


ates: are'a:for 0 — . 
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ent of educat 


;juſt -as the other ſtatutes 


80 eee d have: een ere 
nes e in A Rad e val” en. If; e 
The charitable? foundidions Wee ; 
ö mn een & c. : neceſſarily attach a cer- 
| tain number of ſtudents to certain eolleges, inde- 


pendent dae of the merit of thoſe pan 
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lents 


+ 
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- Untyeaerrres 


lelt ofa to chooſe what cok 
| letze bey liked beſt, ſuch liberty might perhaps 
ribute to excite ſome emulation among diffe- 
rent colleges. A regulation, on the contrary, 
vrhich prohibited even the independent members 
of every particular college from leaving it, and 
going to any other, without leave firſt aſked and 
obtained o chat hich they meant to abandon, ; 
would tent e n nee oy 1g r 
tion. 
51 in 1 tbo di aller or 5 wht 
5 as to inſtruct each ſrudent in all arts and ſci- 
ences, ſhould not be voluntarily choſen by the 
ſtudent, but appointed by the head of the college; 8 
and if, in caſe of wegles „ inability, or bad uſage, 
the ſtudent ſhould not dene to change him 
for another, without leave firſt aſked and obtain- 
ed; ſuch a regulation would not only tend very 
mods extinguiſh all: emulation among the dif- 
ferent tutors oſ the ſame college, but to diminiſh 
very much in all of them the neceſſity of diligence 
and of attention to their reſpective pupils. Such 
teachers, though very well paid by their ſtudents, 
might be as much diſpoſed: to neglect them, as 
thoſe who are not paid by them at all, or who mne 
no other recompence but their ſalar x. 
If che teacher happens to be a man of ſenſe," 
it muſt Ve. . rere 19 5 0 him to be con- 
FED 535 1 a $3 SELLS ſcious, | 
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EO 


their oum;ũ er, What 


i A ce e 2 be N 8 | hte - 
very little e ee ee Te dad, ,b. 


Ny of his ſtudents ge, n b de or e chk at- 
tend. upon. them wit plain enough marks of ne- 


glect, contempt, and deriſion. If he is obliged, 1 


therefore, do give a certain number; of lectures, 
theſe motiyes alone, without -any:other antereſt, 
might diſpoſe him to take ſome, pains! to give to- 
lerably good ones. Several different expedients, 
| howeyer; may be fallen upon Which will effectu- 
ally blunt the edge of all thoſe incitements to di- 
ligence The teacher, inſtead of explaining to 
his pupils Hi mſelf, the ſcience in which he pro- 
poſes to inſtruct them, may road fone book upon 
itz; and, if this book is Written in a fore n and 
dead language, by interpreting it to them into 
would give him ſtill leſs 
e trouble, by making them interpret it 10 him, and 
by now and then making an oceaſional remark 
upon it, he may flatter: himſelf. chat he is giving 
a lecture. The ſlighteſt degree of knowledge and 
application will enable him to do this without ex- 
Poſing himſelf to contempt or deriſion, or fay- 
ing any thing that is really fopliſh, abſurd, or ri- 
diculous. The diſcipſde of the college, at the 
famè time, may enable him to force all his pu- 
5 pils to the moſt regular. attendance - upon this 
5 ſham NEE, and 1 to meintain * Og: decent 
| and 
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the intereſt, or; more: prope 


of th prifortance. Th Io, 44) iu fllt 11 t ot; *Y | 


The diſdipline of colleges: and univerſities 5 
in general (the Pr eſtant univerſities in the con- 
tinent of Europe deſerve an exception) contri- 
ved, not for the benefit of the ſtudents, hut for 
ly ſpeaking, fur the 
eaſe of the matters, Its object is, in all caſes, 
Author! ; OE; the: maſter; and; 

he neglects o perform his duty, to 
oblige che Rudents:i in all caſes to--behave-'to; him 
as if he performed it with the greateſt: diligence | 


and ability. It ſcems:to-prefume!perfedt-wiſdom | 


and virtue in the one: order, and the greateſt weak- 
neſs and folly in the other. Where the maſters, 
however, really perform their duty, there are no 


examples, L believe, that the greater part of the 


ſtudents ever neglect theirs. No diſcipline is 
ever requiſite to force attendance upon lectures 
which are really worth tlie attending; as is well 
known wherever any fuch lectures are given. 
Force and reſtraint: may: no doubt, be in ſome de- 
gree requiſite in order to oblige children, or ver 
young boys, to attend to thoſe parts of education 
which it ĩs thought neceſſary for them ito; acquire 
during that early period of life; but after twelve 
or thirteen years of age, provided the maſter does 
his duty, foice or veſtraint can ſcaree exer be ne- 


| yito carry on any part of ;education.." Such | 


is ebene of the een part of young men, 
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that, 
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"that; fo far PPS, diſpoſed: 40 RR, or de- 


ſpiſe the inſtructions of their maſters,” provided 
he thows ſome 'ſerioug/iiitention. oberg: at uſe 


to them, they are generally 


great deal of incorrectneſs in the a eee of 2 


his duty, and ſometimes even to conceal eg the 
1 a good deal of groſs negligence l 

Thoſe parts of education, it is tao ber ol | 
te eite OE of which there are are nf pnhlis ir in- 


ſtitutions, are generally the beſt taught When a 


young man goes to a fencing or a dancing ſchool, 
he does not, indeed, always learn to fence or to 


dance very well; but he ſeldom fails of learning 8 
to fence or to dance. The good effects of the ri- 
ding ſchool are not commonly ſo evident. The 


expence of a riding lehool is ſo great, that in 
moſt places it is a public inſtitution. The three 
moſt eſſential parts of literary edugation, to read, 
write, and account, it ſtill continues to be more 


common to acquire in private than in public 
ſchools; and it very ſeldom happens that any. body 


fails of acquiring them to the degree in n d it 
3s neceſſarf to gequire them. x M 


ene ee e <abooks eee ee 
ceorrupted than the univerſities. In the ſchools 
| ſoa Jamal are taught, or. at. d . be ug 


eee ee ge _— | 10 W es art expected 
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arè aſked about the place wher 
5 Aue 2411 ona art; fe 
educy eee are 
0 cities; it may, , perhaps, be ſaid ar-? 
taught. t had it not been for 
3, — not have been com- 
* e eee ee 
q ut red) a god deal from 
e ” of thoſe importats pars of Wine 
a this are part of n 'coleſiaſtical l 
1 inſtituted for the education of church 
They were founded by che authority of 
Wy e; and were ſo en rely under his imme 
protection, that their members, whether 
maſtere op Rudentap had; all of them what was 
f e ahe bene ft of un is, were ex- 
N empted 
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abs, „ | Unryanorerns. - „ 
5 tries imei ——— raſpeftive; reien 
ſituated, and pe eee to the eceleſia- 
ſtical tribunals. What was taught in the greater 
part of thoſe univerſities Was, ſuitable to the end 
of their inſtitution, ither theology, or ſomething 
b n wag merely preparatory to theology. 
When Chriſtiarity'was Erft: eſtadlifnieſl by law, 
2 corrupted Lati 
guage of all the weſtern parts of E *The 
ſervice of / the church accordingly, and the. tranſ- 


; © 


Pin betion of the Bible which was read in churches, 
i 0 Latin, that is, in the 


were both in that corrupte 
common language of the country. After the ir- 
ruption of the barbarous nations ho overturned 
the Roman empire, Latin 
the language of any part of Europe. But the re- 


 verence of the people naturally preſerves the efta- 


bliſhed forms and ceremonies; of religion, long af- 
ter the .cixcumſtances which firſt introduced and 
rendered them reafonable- are n0 1 dre. 
Latin, thereſore, was no longer unde 


where by the great body of the people, che whole | 


ſervice of the church ſtill continued to be per- 
formed in that language. To different lan- 


guages were thus. eſtabliſhed in Europe, in the 
ſame manner as in ancient Egypt; a language f 


the prieſts, and a language of the people; a ſa- 
cred and a profane, a learned and an unlearned 
3 i WO * 
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1 had become the common lan- 


gradually ceafed to be 
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learned language in which they were to officiate 
and the ſtudy of the Latin language therefore 


1 OT Eng gs wanne e | 


It vas not ſo with that Sue ot the Greeks or 
of the Hebrew language. The infallible decrees 
of the church had pronounced the Latin tranſla- 
tion of the Bible, commonly called the Latin 
Vulgate, to have been equally dictated by divine 
inſpiration, and therefore of equal authority with 
the Greek and Hebrew originals. The knowledge _ 
of. thoſe two languages, therefore, not being in- 
diſpenſably requiſite to a churchman, the ſtudy 
of them did not for a long time make a neceſſary 
part of the common courſe of univerſity educa- 
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tion. There are ſome Spaniſh univerſities, I am 


aſſured, in which the ſtudy of the Greek Jan. 
guage has never yet made any part of that courſe. 

Reformers found the Greek text of the 
New ann and even the Hebrew text of the 
Old, more favourable to their opinions than the 
Vulgate tranſlation; which, as might naturally be 
ſuppoſed, had been gradually accommodated to 
ſupport the doctrines of the Catholic church. 
They ſet themſelves, therefore, to expoſe the 
many errors of that tranſlation, which the Ro- 


man Catholic clergy were thus put under the ne- 
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; and Latin languages were taught in u 


ty : 
| could tlie claiwhoiy Lot knowleder 
Wen enen ee languages; -of whichaho dupa. 
| part of ene den eee ue ar 8 
e park FE ted; the dõctrines 


oz Which, eee, en nei ae ene 
by Catholics and Italians, happened to oome into 
faſhion uch about the ſame time that the doc- 
trines of the Reformation were ſet on foot · In 
the greater part. of univerſities, therefore,; that 
language was taught : previous to the ſtudy of phi- 
be ee as ſoon as the ſtudent had made 
date progreſs in the: Latin: The Hebrew lan- 

havin no connection: wich clafficalilearn- 
rn not 2 Gngle/book: in any eſteetn, uh 
fn crea MOR on after 
| gol ne nud of theology. 8 1 


and in ſome univerſities they ſtill continue to be 
ſo. In others 1 it is expected that the ſtudent ſhould 
iouſl fred at a Os of 
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continues to make every where 
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Fraps Ipras os UTILITY. - 
A principal ſource of errors and. injuſtice are 
falſe way of utility. For example; that legiſl 
ture falſe ideas of utility, who conſiders * 
articular more than general conveniences; W uo 
: rather command the ſentiments of mankind than 
hem, and dares ſay to reaſon, « Be thou 
2 dare g. who would ſacrifice a thouſand rent as. © = 
vantages to. the tear of an imaginary or trifling 1 
inconvenienge; who would deprive men of the ; 
uſe of fire for fear of their being burnt, and of 
water for fear of their being drowned ] and who 
knows. af no means of preventing evil but by d. 
it.—1 is the falſe idea of utility, chat 7 $9 
would give to a multitude! of ſenſible. bei 5 [i 
[ d, order, which inanimate matter is f 
of receiving; that would neglect the _ 
Sn are the only motives that act with 1 | 
anitancy. on the multitude, for We. _ mt 
whoſe impreflionsare weak and i ran 14 
| aſed by at of -imagi-+ 1 
among mankind. Fi- 
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Bx the Prineipk ef utility; k 
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Action whatſoever, acc 


which it appears to have to augment or Aiminiſl 
he happineſs of the party whoſe interel 
queſtion: of, What is the ſame thing in other 


is in 


words, to promote or to oppoſe that happineſs. 


but of every meaſure of government. 
* By utility is meant that proper 
Whereby it tends to produce benefit, advantage, 


_ Pleaſure, good, or happineſs (all this in the pre- 


ſent caſe comes to the ſame thi 
comes again te tlie ſame thing)” to p 
happening of miſchief, pain; evil, or 5 ain app 


3 or (What 
Event the 


Pineſs of the community; if a particular _ 


dual, then the Happineſs of that individual. 


The (intereſt of the community is one er 
moſt general expreſſions that accur in the phra- 


** of morals: no wonder chat at the meaning 


. 


Etior whatſoever 3 and thetefor: efore 
not only of every action of à private individual 


any jt, 


1 eb | 
to the party whoſe intereſt is conſidered : if that 
party be the community in general, then the hap» 
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run 15 wor 15 


tet Joſt; When: it 1286 8 it is 
: Pbe community is:a fiQitious body, com- 
a poſed of. the individual perſons who are confider- 
ed as, conſtituting, as it were its members. The 
.intereſt of the community then is, what? the 
ſum of the e * ſeveral nen, . 
antennen f 
It is in Vain b of ae ah the m. 
m without underſtanding what is the in - 
tereſt of the individual. A thing is ſaid to pro- 
mote the intereſt, or to be ſor the intereſt of an 
indidual, when it tends to add. to the ſum total of 
bis pleaſures ; or, what comes to the . ching. 
to Gminiſh the ſum total of his Pain 
An action then may be ſaid Dee 
to the principle of utility, or, ſor ſhortneſs fake, 
| y/ (meaning wits reſpect. o BE Soy 
nity at large), when the tene 


ment the; happineſs. of the commu: ng in weer 
Wr zn it has to diminiſi it. Din. 


A meaſure of government (wh ana 
Bens e warfare by: a partigulne , Rl 
perſon or perſons) may be ſaid to he conform: Wl 

able to or dictated by the principle of utility, Wt 
: when in like manner the tendency Which it has 
augment the: happineſs of Gro ck - 
ge than any which it has to diminiſh it, | 

Of an action that is conformable to the prin- 
ciple of utility, one may; always ſay, either that jt 
,,, © 7 Dey 5 


not that the principle is wrong, but that accor- 
l it, it is wiſapplied. ls it poſſible for 2 man to 
move the earth? Yes; neee See 
| pres earth to ſtand a , 


ape; but, n, the chaſes thine: beer n 
mentioned, or from ſome confuſed or partial view | 


liſh it. Where this is the caſe, if he thinks the 


—_ Urinary, 5 


is one "that ought to be 


not one that ought nee nue 0e Weg. 


ſay alſo, that it is right it ſhould be done; atleaſt, 


that it is not wrong it ſhould be done: that it is 
a right action; atleaſt, that it is not a wrong ac- 
tion. When thus interpreted, the words ought, 


+ and right, and wrongs and others. of that ſtamp, 
; have a | a * 2 | in & 8 pe , 7 
7 none. E e 
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When a man patenting ch the pie 
of we, it is with reaſons drawn, without his 
xing aware of it, from that very principle itſelf, 
His arguments, if they prove any thing, prove, 


=, 


ding to the applications he ſuppoſes to be made 


of it, a man may happen to be diſpoſed not to re- 


ſettling of his opinions on ſuck a ſubject worth | 
the trouble, let him take tho following ſteps, and | 
at length ie he F wien | um 1 
15 ſelf to it. e We d 7 
I. Let lin "Cale kth himſelf, hates” 90 A 
would wiſh to diſcard this principle altogether , E 
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printiple, or Theor eros an ather 1 * 
jocge and al by eh 
g. If there be, let let him G00 3 Us 
himſelf; whether the principle he thinks lie has · 
found is really any ſeparate intelligible priniciplez. 
or whether it be not a mere principle in words, 's- | 
kind of phraſe; whicl.at bottdns expreſſes neither N 
more nor leſs: eme, averment of his on 
unfounded ſentiments; that is, What in another. 
perſon he mighe be apt to call capriee | 2» 
. If he is inclined to a that: hi-own, aps 
probation or diſapprobation, arinexed to-the W re 
of an act without any regard. to i its conſequen· 
ces; is a fuſſicĩent foundation for him to julge 
and act upon; let him aſk; himſelf, whether 
his ſentiment is to be a ſtandard of right: and: 
wrong with roſpect to every other. man, or whe-- 
ther every man's ſentiment Ins ws —_— rivis-. 
lege' of being a: ſtandard to-itſel ? bg wes, 2 34 
g. In the firſt caſe, let him al biniſclf, whether f — 
is principle is ö ende een, -and{ hoſtile to all. 0 
the reſt of Human races ett 
6. In the ſecond caſe, ee dkex ar: = 
caly \ 5 8 at this hin: WE are not as 
„ee Ab * _ many T il 
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W are me 7 e. even 40 the = 
man, the ſame 3 * is right to day may 
not n the n n be 
us not right and vrong in wits an enen an de 
ſame time? and in either caſe, whether all argu- 
ment is not at an endꝰ and whether, when two. 
men have ſaid, 5 J like this,” and 1 do not like 
it, they can (upon ſuch a bann damen 
| thing more to fay r Site e ee 
Fe. If he-ſhould have faid/to-himfſelf;; Noe for 
that the ſentiment which he ee ion: 
ard: muſt be grounded on reflectio 
on what particulars the ref 


2.00 particulars ieee a or | 


act, then let him ſay, whether this is not deſerti 
his own principle, and borrowing aſſiſtance ae 5 
that very one in oppoſition to which he ſets it up: 
Or, if not on e n on en ;other 
particulars bo. 1417 ISHEM tt 

8. If he ſhould vers compour ing. ths mat- 
ter, and adopting his own principle i in part, and 
the principle of 1 in f Sek n ſay how 
far he will adopt it? 12 e 

9. When he has fettled with himſelf where he 
_- ſtop, then let him ak himfelf, how he juſti- 
ies to himſelf the adopting it ſo 15 1 uns dead he. 


_ yot adopt it an aperrantth 
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FAMINE, the ee and war, are . three 
moſt famous ingredients in this lower world. 
Under famine may be claſſed all the noxious. 
foods which want obliges us to have recourſe 
to; thus rg our life, whilſt we OPS. to 

ſupport it. 0 
In the plague are inladed all contagious di- 
ſtempers: and theſe are not few in number. 
Theſe two gifts we hold from Providence: But 
war, in which all thoſe gifts are concentrated, 
we owe to the fancy of three or four Hundred 
perſons ſcattered over the ſurface of this globe, 
under the name of princes and miniſters; and 
on this account it may. be 3 in ſeveral dedi- 
; eations, 
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eat th „e called the living i o 
Deity.) © $061} -4 {MET EL) 1463 e e 
The moſt hardene ; Adtterer will . chat 
war is ever attended with plague and famine, | 
eſpecially if he has ſeen' the military hoſpitals! in 
Germany, or paſſed through ſome villages where 
ſome Aen. feat of arms has been performed. 
9 1¹ baths! eſtionably a very notable art to ra- 
vage countries, deſtroy dwellings,” and, ebmmuni- 
bus annis, out of a hundred thouſand men to cut 
off forty thouſand. This invention was original- 
ly cultivated by nations aſſembled for their com- 
mon good : for inſtance; the diet of the Greeks 
ſent word to che diet of Phrygia and its neigh- = 
bours, that they were putting to ſea in a thou- 
ſand fiſhing: boats, in order tele denen t to cut ; 
them off root and branch. ) 
The Roman people, in a general aſſembly; n re- 
ſoved, chat it was their intereſt to go and fight 
the Veientes, or the Volſcians, before harveſt; 
die 0¹ rs after, all the Romans being an- 
Carthaginians, fought a long 
time e both by and oat N is ene 
our tim e. n 
1 genoal gi e ee chat be &s 
deſcended; in a direct line from 2 count, whoſe 
kindred, three or four hundred years ago; had 
made a family compact with a houſe, the very 
e 0 d That m_ 


IN 3 


Was 


| had a pro- 
prietor of which died of an apoplexy. The princes 
and his, council, inſtantly reſalve, that this pro- 
vince belongs to him by divine right. Thel pro- 
vince, which is ſame hundred leagues from bim, 
proteſts chat it does not ſo much as know him; 
that it is not diſpaſed te be governed by him; 
that before preſcribing; laws to:them,. their con- 
ſent, at leaſt, was neceſſary. Theſe allegations 
do not ſo much as reach the prince's ears; it is 
inſiſted on, that his right is inconteſtable. He in- 

ſlantiy picks up a multitude, of men, who! have 

vnsthiag to do nor nothing to loſe; clothes them 


VUlch eoarſe blue, white, green, or Carlet cloth, a 


os a fe, to the ell; puts on them hats hound 
with cdarſe white worked; makes them turn ta 
the. right and left; and, thus marches away with 
| them to glory. 711 f DOT ee e 5 
Other princes, on eee take part 
inn it ta the beſt; of their ability, and ſoon cover 2 


ſmall extent of country with more hireling mur - 


derers than Gengis-Kan, TOs al * 


et had at their heels. 


People, at no ſmall Ane, on . chat 
| Gphting i is going forward, and that if they would 
make one, there ane five or ſia ſoila a- day for them, 
immediately divide into two banda, like reapers, 
n and ſell their ſervices. to the firſt bidder. 
: 1 multitudes furiouſly butcher 8 
c „ e er, 
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. 280 
ther, not only witho! any concern in the 
Anden but without fo much en wing wat it 
is about. A 15 M8; 5 Neun 5 2367 TIE. 
 Sotnetites five ori Powert ire ches, tice — 
agaft againſt four, ſomktimes eren 
one apatite, Ane detefting one another | 
and, friends und foes'Þy turns, deem only in J 
one thing, to do All Heniſchie pofftble. 15 1s 1 
An odtt circuin an i been bY 
is, that every chief of theſe raſfratis has His con 
lours conſecrated; and ſolemnly prays to God bes 
—— he goes to deſtroy his neighbour. If the faint 
a battle do not exceetl twWo or three 'thoufari@, | 4 1 
1 —— Es 'AGL Unk/it'worth Ji 
thanking God for; but if, beſides killing” ten er 1 
twelve thouſand men, he has been ſo Tat favoured [| 
by Heaven as totally to deſtroy ſome remarkable JA} 
place, chen a verboſe hymn is ſung in four parts, | ms 
compoſed in a language unkne n to all the com. 5 19 ; 
batants, and beſides ſtuffed with barbariſms. „ 1 "Wi 
| 


ſame ſong does for marfiages and births as for I 
es ; Which is ſcarce pardohable,eſpecially | Wi 

in 4 nation of all others the "tho noted for nex/ | Ml 
ſongs. fl „„ OY : i | 
An bbühindd Pay a | detain unter of otators 1 

to celebrate theſe fatiguitrary actions; fome in 1 
long Black coat, and over it a ſhort- docke _ | 
others in a gown? With a kind of 'thirt" 3 
dome, Vin over their bun base two pico of 4m. 
| : . | 
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os are tink Aeris, works: 
51 cho ſe. 85 n a day 9857 abſtinence 
loaded with fiſh to the, amount of two hun 
renne. is m ne . Aus 
mtr for: ever; and ae 10 en 085 
Among five or ſix thouſand ſuch ns 
3 chere may be, and that is the moſt, three or four 
1 aul named Maſfillon, which a gentle- 
to read: but in not one of all theſe 


1 


3 diſcourſes has eee ſpirit. to animadvert 
=p on war, that ſcourge. and cri 

All others. Theſe grovel eling ſpeakers axe conti- 
5 nally e againſt love, mankind's 8 only ſo- 
| lace, and the only way of repairing. it: not a 
word do they ſay of the deteſtable endeayours of 
the mighty for its deſtruction, 6 35 r - 


Dis againſt'; impurity z but no: one, n e or 
. * thoſe ee, ot 


ihuſtrate A battle op cy in Wenteravia, . up | 


crime which. includes 


- , Bovtdaloue! q a yery bad ſermon. haſt thou 255 : 
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A | — e att — l 


all ages and place | 1 
up to the miſchiefs and enormities of Co 
only one be- pf . 
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hour all more againſt a few flea-bites, and not 
— 1 


: menen, diferented/nt 
of lead,” diſcharged a 
of fie hundred pa 
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war appears to be an un- 1 
if we obſerve'it, the g | | 
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- plan, exhauſts: the ſources'of 
1 verts · the attention of gove 
. neſs of nations. It 
every idea of juſtice and h 

| inſtead of gentle and benevolent feelings 
ſittitutes hoſtility and hatred, the wle of op Pp 
A Fan and the rage of deſolatioo;,n.. 
065 The firſt idea that occurs to me, e 
on the origin of moſt wars, is, that thoſe great 


' combinations of politics which have ſo often 


TLlandled the torch of diſcord, and de 
55 "ny 3 have very ſeldom merited all che 


5 . ae it is ee. ae want 110 0 comp 
'S I ; | fon ſufficien eee 


q 


-extenſive; and to an incompetent 


F | Knowledge of i its reſources, that continual: anxie- 


RS , and the duration of the pub- 
"TR ne tranquillity adit to be ee ſuch a variety 
I might even venture 


Va. 


2 . > 


| 6 


: = misfortune for the people, when, by a kind of 


' imitative ſpirit, their government has been accu- 
ftomed to contemplate the ſtrength of ſtates in 
_ thoſe exerior connections only, the texture and 
combination of which form what is called poli- 
tical ſoiencer. Then the moſt. ſubtle ideas con- 


cerning the balance of power become the predo- 


minant principles, and inceflantly engroſs the at- 
tention. Hence ariſe thoſe frequent wars of com- 


petition, of which the firſt renders a ſecond more 


probable : for in proportion as a ſtate has been 
weakened by a war, it is fo much the more apt to 
NT ati again 3 becauſe the ſenſations of 
« dive ied heniny it:36 Thmnetic 


vation. Thus, the hiſtory of all ages exhibits na- 
tions ineeſſantly endeavouring to reduce each o- 
ther to the ſame ſtate of humiliation to which they 


reſpectable by a wiſe adminiſtration, it would ar- 


114 is ſo anxious to attain. 
"8 muſt bkewiſe ob 
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only by compariſon; and in 
times one power, and 
ſometimes another, that attracts polititical obſer- 


had themſelves been reduced by their own politi- 
cal miſtaxes. |, On the contrary, were every ſtate 


to be ſparing of its ſtrength, to cultivate a proper 
knowledge of its reſources, and to render them 
rive without effort, to ee Luperiority 1 


obſerve, cha this Lind of fu- | 
1ority is the only one of Which the ne 
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2 | ROGER that duch eſcenes. of blood - a 
1 | ſhed have been recorded, zramerces:.thatilooke 
; indetgrminate e.ideas: 


word that indicates an univer A inter A ll 
en a ie eel in; its beeilen. 1 would fin 
the n ſuch motives, are ever realy 7 
. den for wary" Do ych Rot hs. 

high eee eee Have 1 
 you-ſtudied its elements? Have you ſufficiently | 

_ examined; whether the trade in which you de: 
ſire to participate, will ĩncreaſe the national pu- 
lence? Do you well diſcern the cauſes and con- I 
ſequences of that opulence? Have vou balanced ä 
the advantages you expect from war, againſt he 
injuries which commerce will fuſtain from te .  - mb 
- augmented rate of intereſt, occaſioned” by che 3 
multiplication of che government loans, and the . i 
dearneſs of labour, which is a' neceflary conſo- 
quence of the increaſe of taxes? Are you certain, 
that while you endeavour to obtain a new branch 
of commerce by the — ee pd eee 5 
other, either through 


2 


In a 3 ure 7 « fucienly acquainted TY 
the whole extent of your N 
have you formed an eſtimate of all the Maike 
which the very end of your ambition maydeſerve? 1 
Nothing! is more fimple than the word commerce bh nh 
in its vulgar acceptation; nothing more domph- | 
When it is applie« 2 —ů 


— 


ol others, the!diſadvantage.of manꝝ zi to political 


| | Aol geverapuent appear ſati 


— 


views in hort, to labour, taxes, and all che. un- 
expected combinations which war and great events 
© pradues-. Deliberate and. deep reflection: is ne- 
ceſſaryi then, before weadetermine to kindle the 
flames of. war for a commercial, advantage. And 
it ought never to: be forgotten, i that · in time of 
peace, aidiminution of: certain duties, a bgunty 
am ſome: exportations, ai priyilege obtained frem 
ſame foreign nations; and many ether advantages 
raſulting from a wiſe: adminiſtration, are often of 
far greater value than: che -objeft; Which. is pro- 
Faden to be gained by fleets and armies... 

Nations, in their ſavage; ate, Were achse by 
eee unruly paſſions; and cheſe paſſions have 
been ſoftened in ſpme meaſure by the ęffecti of ei- 
xilizatien. Hut the multiplieity and confuſion of 
different intereſts, hich the ideas,of money, 
commerce, national riches, ande then halance of 
powen have introduced, bara become ther cauſes 
of haſtility and. jealouſy; and 28: che ſcience of 
government has not improved in prppoxtiqn to 
the cantradic ions it, had to; xecongile, and. the 
difficulties it had: ta overcome, mapki d fill. en- 
Joy: hut e e he Fhange: in cheir com 
Len- YE 

I would here tube; to Prog ere 
tion with which L. haze ever ew forcibly ſtruck. 
it edu dt, the con- 
2 5 cluſion 
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eluſion of-2:bloody,and expenſiy nn 1 
eee Undaubtadiy ſuch a 
IL tian ſtate, which having been 
unjuſtly, attack 8 eee ; lend 
repellin force by f force. But that ne 


cumſpec eee = 
ieh lee a war frem mere political 
ſpeculations, cannot be ignorant, that an, eſtima- 

tion, af the.advantages-mhich they:derive from the 

HUME ee eee hx; 

| abs rug conkider what "EY 


rated n of.its. pity Tr 
| Bic comparra wit harcby . hut 
all the naten Europe: ; and Great Britain, 

in particular, might have received; the moſt im- 
zartank :inſfxuctions fram them Rut ag it is mot. 
in my: pg wet to enter into ſuch an extenſive de. 
ail L ſhall,confine aopſelt. to ſuch reflections. 1 
lare applicable th France. = 
et, us ſuppoſe a war in bich g kingdom- e 
api be ghliged 60 aliengte fram ftp to Gxty || 
-milligns of ifs apnual revenue (from, 2,187,500. © - Fl 

| to, 2,625,008. ſterling). in order to pay che inte- 
reſt, oß che loads, which, the preparations for Mar. 
* My os amp, ae Rove 1 
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next take 4 curfory 


| venue, not only for-the advancement of the na- 


tional r ee wer ya hues Were of the 


gow, | force. | FFT 
beg Aitribution ny Tam a yang: to "ks 
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pen on "HE pre Büt, in af ul atic Fu of g 


this kind, I would anticipate objections, by ſhow- 
ing how the different wiſhes'that"are formed i in 
2 monarchy, with reſpect either to happineſs or 
power, might have been perfectly fone re 
In the firſt place I fal A 
lions (78 7;500l. ſterling) of that annual revenue, 
the regimental companies might have been com- 
pleted to their full complement, and the army 


augmented by $0,000" rt ey Ten or twelve 


thouſand horſe. © kai 

T find, in the next place, that two af 
that revenue (87,300). ſterling), An in time 
of peace would pay the intereſt of a Ioan of forty 
millions (1,750, oool. ſterling), would have added 


to our navy thirty men of war, and a proportion- 


able nuthber of frigates; and this augmentation 
might have been maintained by four millions 
yeatly (1750001. ſterling).— Thus we fee twenty- 


Four millions (1,0 30,000l. ſterling) of that reve- 5 


nue devoted ſolely to the military ſervice. 
La Us now apply the Ou to the various 


FD. 


which Scene ang have . ſuch a 8 


at with eighteen mil- 


ons/of 


Parts 


* 3 12 
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With eighteen millions 6785 o 
 yearlyaithe-price:offalt aich wires bel 
uniform thraughaut the kingdom, iby reducing 
it one · third in the:provinces of little Kabels (an 


great 3 
Vuuoꝛiülegedprovingss. 
8 With from rent five.m llior m #740001; 
to 218, gol ſtexling)annually, - -the-interior;parts 


of — dere beonefracd From all 
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amount of fit millions! (2448 7:5001-ferhing), all 
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of induſtry chat; can 3 


Frauce. * e t 


ca onmply defined. vn; give te 0 3 - 
the aun mo be doubled; 1 and, while great ad= 


rantages. 


exciſe on alt), and two-thirds in thoſe of he 


ving to pay e eee n orig 
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the country, the neighbouring ORs 
might be multiplied. - LE, 


With the ſame ſum the priſons throughout the 


| kingdom mi ight, in a few years, be improved, 
and all why charitable indicia brought to: - 208 
feQtion. l Wk 2 
And with two millions vice (87 , ol er- 
ing), the clearing of the agar nds . 8 
; ceed with incredible vigour. 
| Theſe diſtributions amount to t one mil- 
5 lions (1,356,250... ſterling), det joined to 
twenty-four millions (1,50, O00l. Rerling)- for 
military expences, make together the annual re- 
venue of fifty- ſive millions employed as above 
(2, 406, 250l. ſterling); a ſum equal to that which 
I have ſuppoſed to be alienated for the diſburſe- 
ments of the war. : 
The diſtributions which 1 hives thus fu exaited, 
: ie is evident, may be modified in mar 


proſperity of the kingdom, or for the alſiſtance 
| and. ſolace of the indigent claſs of people. 
This is not all; for if we eſtimate the dimi- 
nution of commerce which reſults from a war of 
| ive or 6x years duration, it will be found, th 
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| 1 would thus: acerue to che inhabitants of 


x 17 different 
ways: but it is ſufficient to perceive the immenſe 
advantages which this ſimple ſtatement exhi- 
bits; whether with reſpect to the ſtrength and 


- a3 and and A W a * 5 
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the contrary, peace, under a wiſe adminiſtra» 
| tion, would lower it annuall 


. OB LAS 


1 311 2 
4 Bogen is deprived of a e increaſe þ | 


| 3 „ 
create a very ſenſible riſe in the rate of intereſt. 


ally, were it only in 
conſequenoe of the increaſe of ſpecie, and of the Tt 
influence of the ſtated reimburſements; This ſuc- 


ceſſive reduction of intereſt! is likewiſe a ſource 


of ineſtimable advantages to ene agricul- 1 


ture, and the finances. 


Let theſe: effects be now: revipaned, with the | 4 
advantages which a fortunate war, (and all wars 


are not ſo), would give to a kingdom arrived at 


that height of proſperity by which France is now = 
diſtinguiſhed 3 z and let this compariſon be made, 


not in a deſultory manner, but by the aid of re- 


flection and ſcience; and it will be found, for the 


moſt part, that ten ſeeds have been ee 


dea to gather the fruit of one. 
VUndoubtedly, with ſo many powerful means, 


a government may expect, with great probability, 


to humble its rivals and extend its dominions. 


But to employ its reſourees for the happineſs of 
its ſubjects; to command reſpect without the af- 
ſiſtance and dangers. of an ever reſtleſs. policy; 


this is a conduct, which alone can | correſpond to 


the greatneſs of its ſituation; and which diſplays 


at once a knowledge of its aſcendency and of the 
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f country without infury:or devaſtation. i „ oi! 
Tt is Hot vg bur a'wiſe ad pacifio * b 
i CT hob Frince may be fer i wants” hat hs 
=”. -/*The-quantiry of ſpecie is che kingidons iv än- I 
ES. mehſe; but the want of 3 
*  often.occaſions eee to be-hoat 
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- als * heinhableanth of the ben In 

a ſtate bf miſery/the human ſperies is weakened; 

and the number of children, ho die before theit 

ſtrength can be matured, erden e 

; ral proportioo 4 

1 The eee eee eee But 

Th " On: public debt conſumes twofifths:-of it; and 

„ : | nowlag can diminiſh this burden but tlie fruits 

of a prudent ee * e of; the 

rate of. intereſt. CCC 8 31 N 

Ahe cemtfibutions of the f 4h ie 4-H 5 
are immenſe; but it is only by 8 

e. het over | 
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hich derives the: moſt conſiderable” advantages 
from peace; makes alle che greateſt ſacrifices 
whenever it renounces that ſtate of quiet and 
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A militia of 506,000 monks and friars, fights 5 
ing with ſpiritual arms under the ſtandard of | 
Rome, could not hinder one half of Europe from "3 
ſhaking off the yoke of that court: And the Ink 
quiſition ow had no other effect, than to deprive 
cho rage ee debt | l| 
United N. stherlangs; or to commit unhappy : | 
wretches, withour' anſwering "oy 1 Ss the . 

flames cee eee e EN 
50 vou may remerl er Age in the wars againſt, 
the Albigenſes, and about the year 1200, je il 
Innocent II. eſtabliſhed” this tribunal, which ||| 
takes cognifance of human thoughts; 2 that i . 4 
_ rontempt of the biſhops, the natural judges in 
Vor- IV. Dad + mat — 
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matters of JoQtrinesi it-was entruſted to he Care 
of the Dominicans-and Cordeliers. 
nnen had tho power of an. 
ing indulgeneies to every. prince that would er- 
terminate them when. condemned; of reconci- 
ling penitents to the church; of taxing their 
fins, aud receiving ſums of _— * en 
ſurety for their repentance. 5 
It was a very droll inſtance of the n con- 
tradictions to which human policy 1s oftentimes 
reduced, that the moſt inveterate enemy of the 
ſee of Rome happened to be the poſt ſtrenuous 
defender of this tribunl. 
Frederick II. accuſed by the pope, one tune, | 
of being a Mahometan, another time of Atheiſm, 
imagined he ſhould wipe off this-reproach by ta- 
king the inquiſitors under his protection. He 
even went ſo far as to publiſh four edicts at Pa- 
via in 1244, whereby he laid an injunction on the 
magiſtrates, to commit thoſe to the flames whom 
the inquiſitors ſhould condemn as obſtinate he- 
reties, and to impriſon thoſe for lila whom this 
tribunal ſhould declare repentant. 
Notwithſtanding this political — Frederick ll 
| was perſecuted as much as before; and the popes 
afterwards turned the-arms he had put-into their 
| hands © the adept and neee of — 
15 
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een Alexander I. eſtabliſhed Ba 7 
in France in t255 under St Lewis. The guardian 
ol the Cordeliers at Paris, and the provincial 2 


the Dominicans, were grand inquifitors. - By t 
bull of Pope Alexander, they were to conſult, 


but not to be dependent on the biſhops. The gi- 


ving of this ſtrange juriſdiction to men, who by 
vows had renounced the world, ſet both clergy 
and laity againſt them. An inquiſitor of the or- 


der of Cordeliers aſſiſted at the trial of the knights 
Templar; but the public were ſoon ſo diſſatif- 


fied, that thoſe friars Had 1 
+ v title. „ 2 IL "21D 
In mo the popes had 1 more eroditz PRO 
7 diſobeyed at Rome, from whence they 
had been long abſent; they were ſtill at the head 
of the faction of the Guelphs againſt the Gibel- 


rothing more left than 


lines. They made uſe of this inquiſition againſt | 
the partiſans of the empire: For in 1362, Pope 
Jchu XXII, made die monkiſm inquiſitors pro- 


ceed againſt Matthew Viſconti, a Milaneſe noble- 

man, whoſe ſole erime was his attaehment to the 
emperor Lewis of Bavaria. The vaſſal's fidelity 
to his paramount was declared hereſy; the houſe 
of Eſte, as alſo that of Malateſta, were treated in 
the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon's and if 
the ſentence was not put in execution, it Was 


| becauſe at that time it was eaſier for ah pope to 
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The more this: tr 
more ftrenuouſly.jt. was 
fa 
Vas, „dat the: ns Kaye? on ſhould'not 
belong tothe, inquiſitors.; They eee me 
derate the r of.. thoſe: q men: onda 
rating eee has on 
| ſpiritof the Inquiſition obliged-the. ſenate; 
time after, that is, in the 
Procced without the nce of three ſenators. ü 


In conſequence of this regulation, and ſeveral o- 
than of the, e en * 
n Sy eee 22770 N , Krb arts ehe Fe 2 ; 
One would have imagined: that the Inquiſiti 
ſhould have been inroduced. with the ber 
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the eee e mee of re 

not being appointed; and the people; for therirſt 

time, bene ſited by the quarrel of | 

Let there were fewer heretics in Naples: and 835 3 

_ cul thau in d ti 1he be dee, wang 
quillity of thoſe kingdoms, 

that the Inguiſition mende eee e 

of religion, as 2 ſcourge a Ma the ane: 

ance; of: the; human ſpecies. 

At length, it was eſtabliſſ 

——— in Spain rhe Fondinnnd; anit . 

_ Labels. in 1478: But in Sicily, rather more chan 
_aſtile;/at was a prerogative of thecrown, ant 

not a nem e e enen fe per. the king is | 
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Die wad pt ans Grands. 
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Foun of the Spaniſh inquiſttor r. 

After Mahomet II. had ſubdued C 

nople; both he and his ſueceſſor periitreitahe | 
eee Greeks to enjoy their religion in 
pence : and when the Arabians were; maſters in 
Spain, they never compelled the Chriſtian natives 
e daa e emb 
e induced by 3 zeal, dene the amb 
tion of extending his. u would: l WES 
. ebe Q riſti 
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Lein dontent the een ks as . ee 
Granada. They were eompelled to hear fermons 
they; were perſecuted: they roſe up in arms; 
nes. obl ge Moors. to. receive; this 
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8 0c loſe cheir lives and eſtates. des cilÞ 


C 
eoecding in the Spaniſh coz tof Inquiſition a form 
We e rc er- 8 ſubfiſts, 


years he-brought near fourſeoro thouſand men to 
OS with, all che pomp dds uſual on the 
„ 1 e! aer a 


For when e $2 eee eee the few 
Spaniards ſuſpected of embracing that doftine 
vere made a facrifice.* The form of:proece 
Was an infallible way to deſtroy whomſoever the 
fronted with their actuſers; and there is no in- 
former ever ſo baſe ret 64 Bm . 


| againſt hie father, de ageing Pans; fre I 
' | ow the me x is obliged; io accuſe himfelfz te 
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place; whete the cond 
ducted to the ſtake, atte 
monks and religious eonftuternities. e Sos 
pad ay maſs,” and buteher mankind 

a native of Aſia to come to Madrid aapon the ay 
of an execution of this ſort, it would be impoſſi- 
ble for him to tell whether” it was a rejoicing, a 
religious feaſt, a ſacrifice, or a maſſaere; and yet 
it is all this together. The kings, e preſence 


alone in other caſes ib dhe Harbinger of mercy, 


aſſiſt at this ſpectaele uncovered, lower ſeated 


than the inquiſitors, and behold their ſubjects ex- | 
- piring in the flames. The Spaniards reproached 


Montezuma with immolating his captives to his 


dad ehh u tna of 


gods; What ab re ep gene er eee we 


an Auto da Fe? Wie ba WM 87 8270 


Theſe executions are more re at aba 


But reaſon, whoſe rays with difficulty pervade the 
darkneſs of age ts hy not e ee able to 


ann „ e ee | LE; . 


e W was nor 1 uce plats Por. 
"oj — che year 1557, before this coun- 
try fell under the Spaniſh yoke; At firſt: it met 
with all the oppoſition its very name ought 


turally to inſpire : But at length ir forced its ways, 
e form of rn” : 


and now it* is under the far 
ment at LAſbon as at Madrid. The g 
| Gror is nominated by the king and 60 
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yhich they PE PROS of Le „ 
bach in Spain and Portugal, to the tribunal of the WS,» CAT: 5 I 
capital. In both theſe kingdoms: the Inquiſition |] 
is diſtinguiſhed. by the ſame ſeverity. wann 5 
E. in extending its power. 
Ia Spain, after the deceaſo of Charks'V. they | 
breed e 5 00 on chat mperor's father con- 
x ine Pontius :: The poor it” +; 
a etigy was burnt after bin | 
death at an Auto da Fe. . 1 
In Portugal, John of Braganzaz 80 nn 5 
bis 3 from the Spaniſh yoke, would have 
been glad to deliver it from the Inquiſition; but. 
he could do no more than. deprive the inquifitors TS, 
of the confiſcated eftates. After his deceaſe they . 
declared him excommunicated; and te : +, 
his widow was obliged- to defixe they would ab- 4 
ſolve the dead corpſe. By this abſolution, equally x 
ridiculous and; IIs des papa ty rene HE 
to have been guil ex. 1705 ee pr 
When the — 4 00 ebe Ai 3387 
ica, they carried the Inquiſition along 'with . | 
thaw; And the Portugueſe introduced it into the 
 EaltTndies, afterit had been authoriſed at Liſbon. 
ö "has heard: _ "the Inquiſition , of 


trary to -the law of nature ur at Govie repuge 5 1 
nant to good policy. The Portugueſe fail to the 115 
Eaſt Indies werch for- the fake of unde, Now —Fu | | 
trade and the Inquiſition are 2compatibs 7 
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and Germ ftv eo 2 from 
: his foourge. 15T%L- | 


end; white the Inquiſition; 
ed, becomes et ternal. TRL Fer ft cad Þ- Hs HTO - 
1 1 is not at all ſorpriſing, that o deteſtable a tri. 
our ann ran een rr on dong; pints ith exceſſes « 


og ro tee rim daf e Were en- 
tioned Conſtantine Pontius, confefforto Charles V. 
beo been xeouſed befcre the Holy Office" with 
„ Having: Rated the em w ther 
des not a "ſufficient "number of pious legacies ; 


; mould not b. Ke This 
f whole-ſtory mpeg falle. *ConftantinePon- 


7 2 


Charles V. when he was: ſrhpriſoncs Hand- wit 
Princes will was refpected by Philip II. wWhe had 
* "hob 5d greek dates und power: to ſuffer the com- 

| reign, and Nivfather's gry, to 


"mencement'of his | 
red. 98 No EIS als ds Bb gh 2 | 


Philip III. aſſiſting at an Auro da Fe, and Sei 


ſeveral of his ſubjects, Jews, 


heretice, or ſuſpected heretics, in the kame, * 
ee, to; fuffer 

_ « death beeauſe they could not change. their 0 

« pinion” It is very probable that a king might 


have entertained ſuch ſentiments, aud chat thoſe 
words might have dropped from him. Only 


| cried out; * Poor wretches, 


it is cruel he did not ſpare thofe: whom he pi- 


tied· But they add, that theſe words having 
been carried to the grand inquiſitor, he cha- 


ged the ling with them, and had ithe impu- 


dence to demand a reparation; of the höheur 
of the lꝛoly office: that the king was ſo mran as 


to ſubmit; and that this reparation conſiſted in 
his being let blood, which the grand inquiſitor 
ordered to be burnt: by the common hangman. 
Philip HI. was a ſhallow prince, but not ſo exceſ- 
Wa ene A Roxy of this A eredli- 


mous pidces!in thin Lies: of wank nd * 
thoſe falſe memoirs printed i in Holland under ſo 
* 8 titles. een it muſt: —_— | 


try to wound her with the arms or fa fehooe 
n e e e e d 
Vor. IV. EO 


AE: the Inquiſition, chat the King of Spain, 
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aua ee Wie ny the Church of 
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we ef ir (Lata: än leite chives 
WE are bees told that human nature is 
weten een 3 
Cee þ m. ne ee eee 
world: ĩs : burn in wickedneſs, thou informeſt me 
that thou. art born ſo, ind that ne to 
beware of thee as I1would; f fox or crocodile. 
Pee . all, ſayeſt thou, Lam eee am 
mbelierer or hereticʒ L may be truſted ſo 
Tre. of mankind being Ather he- 
_ retios, or what thou calleſt iyfdel/, willibe a mere 
herd of monſters; and whenever thou art ſpeak- 
ing to a Lutheran or a Turk, thou ſhouldeſt con- 
clude that they are for robhhing and murdering 
thee, for they are the devil's ſpawn" one is not 
Ar Much 
mork rational and much more handſome would it 
be to ſay to men, © You are all born good con- 
ve A nf it would i be to defile the: pu- 


r e 1 AF} 


Wan bn areendety, db b fob: 
Ju tie ane recen Polſible that. 
unſellor baden n et Ne 5 
hong of being counſellor tothe king, and that 
it is his duty to be an TE ny". | 


2 ton ſoldier is, 


individiiah! ſhould be told, Remember yout, dig- 
nity as a man. JJ iis grows realy 


„ e nd. er will, this muſt at length 508 


ſelf2- Now, were you born à child of the 55 5 
were your: origin criminal; were your blood 


— — Ce 
mn its ſuggeſti 
murder it is your father sa π .. 
r he bacomes 1 as The 
ben ks Should ſome phyſicians 
eee are W bete i is cer ; 


a: cheſs — are chem 0 dure . 
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ful, id 805 —— 
them, as little ſnakes ſtrive to bite, and little ty- 
gers to tear. But Nature having been as ſparing 
of offenſive weapons to man as to pigeons and 
rabbits, it cannot have ane tee pda 
miſchief and deſtructionsmng Ts 
e eee ee eee 
hat ſo many are infected wick the peſtilence 
wickedneſs ? It is becauſe they who bear ever c 
them having caught the diſtemper, communicate 
it to others; as à woman, having the diſtemper 
Which Chriſtopher Colunibus is ſaid to have 
brought from Am erica, has ſpread the venom all 
over Europe. d pp ee e a was 
the world corrupted. 7 | 
Tou will ſay; that t is firſt wevdfrenty os 
dated chat germ of prides rapine, fraud, and cruel.· 
ty, which is in all men. I own that, in general, | 
the greater part of our brethren eaſily contract 
theſe qualities: but has every body the putrid fe⸗ 8 
ver, the ſtone, and gravel, becasle nat body is 
liable to thoſe diſtempers? e ee 
There are Whole Nene are 3 
df che Phutadetphians, the Banyans, have never 
ſhed human blood. The Chineſe; the people of 
Tonquin, Lao, Siam, and even of Japan, have 
lived in the moſt profound tranquillity for theſe 


W coma paſt.” pra the FO of ten yeara 
ſcarce 


it 1 Ae chien | 15 
nds aſtoniſnhed, u bead of in the ities. 
| e 


E cities where yet cupi tp, he mother of all „„ 
crimes, is fla grant; 19 ee en ess I 
. men wgre efſentially wicked, and * born u uur 
der bene ignant as | 
ed, who, in rey d. ler Eis punihinenty inſpired 
them with allikis vage, we:-ſhould: every: be 
hear of huſbands being murdered by their wives, 
and fathers en children, ju ſt nd fowls a Ter: 1 
1 7 | 2 8 228050 55 2081 2385 4p lg? 1 
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1 ned pin; e chain: nen 
bouſ or hut clan and backbize heir neighbours. 
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ith prodigious labour, in ae the earth t to. 


3 furniſh them with food and 
have ſcarce time to perpetrate ae e 
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out, the earth is deluged with blood. If you have 
been cheated; then the world. is full of perjury. 
An atrabilarious mind, on having been wrbnged, 
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In the remaining ten. millions will be included 8 
idlers and jocund companions; Who love peace 


| and feſtiyity; the men of talents, who are taken 
up with their ſeveral profeſhons; magiſtrates and 


prieſts, hom it manifeſtly behoves to lead an ir- 


reproachable life, at leaſt in appearance: ſo that 


the real wicked men are reduced to ſome few po- 


liticians, either ſecular or regular, who will al- 


ways be for diſturbing: the world; and ſome thou- 


5 ſands of vagrants who-hire their ſervices' to thoſe 
_ politicians. Now never is a million of theſe wild 
beaſts employed at once, and among t 


highwaymen : ſo that at moſt, and in che moſt 


tempeſtuous times, there'is but one man of à thou- 


ſand 1 my 95 N Winbsi n he is not ſo 


| "" Thus: iwickedactap on iofinietly lien 


is talked of and believed. To be ſure, there is 


Nil too much misfortune, diſtreſs, and horrible 


crimes; but the pleaſure of complaining and mag- 


ſees the univerſe cbverEd with damned ſouls: as 
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Tun happy marriage zie, where twb' perſbns 
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werd and voluntarily make choice: Trae 74 


of Sorta: or beauty. Theſe may ſtil love i in ſpite } 
of adxverſity or ſickneſs : the former we may in 
__ — ourſelves from; the ee 
EX hearts, baren and pomp of bring. 


eee e beloved, yield 1 3 * | ; 
can he derived from ſhow and ſplendor} Perſonal 
perfections are the only ſolid foundation ſor con- 


jugal happineſat the giſts of furtune are een 
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; Ae AE PI but intrigke- | 
is permanent ang in micable. bins 8 4 
When woman marries) he dacscir a great „ | 
- meaſure: truſt every thing that is dear to her, to i 

._ _ therefore it ãs ſurely: the height of imprudence to 


riſkiſo much; without having the ſtrongeſt xea-! 
ſons to believe he will yot-abuſe the confidence 
dae places in him nor os or: deſert her for 
another. bY UT. BOD Mr OO Bend 119 35 
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as to ſcoure! a permanent Cans ocular 
be bleſt with a huſband who really loves: you, and 
thy of Jou, it ee f 


is in every reſpect a 


Marriage has by many been ade The. 


d:cvnfidered. as a ſtate of bpnſnement, 


| ax>-tevhilotheigrave: of loves: However theſe bd. 


nions may be fretuentlyl found, I im confident 
they are not generally o 4 undd J'S 2131 77101 16 


Exer confider it as a matter of dhe firſt import: „ 
and affections: 1 


Tee a eee . 


480 ee drr ſhould: 
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Kent bel pour conan endes 


and uning ſoftneſs; you! are 

capable lz and let dur thatiyow at always. 

_ pleaſed and happy in di 
| return to yon from the-employments and engaf 
ments of public life with; ever- ne dalight. 


a eonſtant attention to family dee ee 
conducting of his hauſchold affairs, — 


ſee thüt you have always al regard to con 


reeable to him — the hide 
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all youi actions. ois dior E bende e dun e 


Should any little difference in opidionzinide at way . 


time between you and your huſtrand, never con- 
| teſt the us _ ans unleſs you do it with the 
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 qreateſt-good dmr; and'if von can 2 

him over to your ſentiments, make 

leaſt appearing to ſubmit to his. 
Do not be indifferent in 

when at home; but e yourſelf to "rack 

cloaths and ornaments as you know will beſt pleaſe” 

him, and n TOR: look wow agreeable in is” 


eyes. 


Abrays How to his: e Gare) . 


ſitors, with cheerfulneſs and good temper, and 

ſtudy” to pleaſe and make them happy whilſt Whilſt at 
your home. He will eonſider chis as a mk orf. 
eee eee he will afte Wards hear'you 


to the praiſes beſtowed on you, front'a'conſciouſs'! 
neſs of ue! deferts, and' NE: how IE" 


ett l 


miſtrefp of 3 family, and and fil! 
that reſpectable ſtation in life; being followed, o¹ 
wilh de univerfally regarded as a pattern and ex- 
ample to others of your ſex. 
Sir Harry Wildair's character of his wife 
She is affable to all men; free with no man, and 
only kind to me often cheerful, ſometimes ga, 
and always pleaſed; but when. I am angry, then 
ſorry, not” ſullen. Th. Park, playhouſe; and!” 
cards, e htee om ance! with cuſtom; 
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by compariſon. than by any 600 


| unakerable ſtanda rd in the. mature uf things IT 


The honourable ey urns af mie al 


tas ord git and. viz wes but, wiſe 
ber frame HR riſon v 
mi arrives _ fark » a pit t 5 of wiſdem as is very 
uncommon, we Pronounce eg a wiſe man. 80 
chat to ſay, there are few wiſe men in the world, - 
18 really to ay nothing 3 ſince it is only by tt heir 
erein that they. merit that appellation. Were 
the loweſt of oux;ſpecies as wiſe 28 Tully or Lord 
den we. ſhould: All: have reaſon to , __ 
| there 
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| ſhould exald bur, notions of (wiſdom and Mould 
not pay a fingolar honour te any one wh” not 
ſingularly' diſtinguiched by his talents.” In like 
manner, it is-obſerved by thoughtleſs' people, that 
chere are low women” e 0 in « 
pariſon of theſe who! want it; n ' conſidering | 
char ve beſtow®thie'epithet-of bar 'only'on 
ſuck as'poRfs d degree of beauty tliat is carmmon 
do them with a few! The fame degree of beauty 
in 2 woman is Called deformity, which: 
W OY of che male ſex.”'/ 
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Ho much the Aperſection of accurately c- 
— idea one from another lies, e ither in 
the dulneſs or faults of the organs of ſenſe, 
want of acuteneſs, exerciſe; or attention in ithe 
| underſtanding or haſtineſs and precipitaney na- 
tural to ſome tempers, I will not here examine. 


It ſutkices to take notice, that this is one of the 


operations that the mind may refſect on, and ob- 
ſerve in itſelf. It is of that Sinkende 
other ktiowledge, that ſo far as this faculty is in 
itſelf dull, or not rightly: made uſe of for the di- 
ſtinguiſning one thing from another, ſo far our 
notions are confuled, and our reaſon and FIN: 
e ment 
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went Altarbed or, vi d. II m Ie 
in the memory ready at and, confifts | 
of parts; in eee e c 


being able nicely to diſtinguiſh one thing from 


another, Where there is but the. leaſt e 
cConſiſts in a great meaſure the,exafty 

ment and Clearneſs, of reaſon which are ta be ob- 

; ae one man above another. And hence, 


s of judge 


aps, may be given ſome reaſon of that com- 
mon obſervation,. That men who have great deal 8 


of wit and prompt memories, have not always 


the cleareſt judgment or deepeſt reaſon. For wit 


_ ties moſt in the aſſemblage of ideas, and putting 
thoſe together with quickneſs and variety where- 
in can be found any- reſemblance. or. congruity, 


thereby to make up pleaſant pictures and agree- 


Ale viſions in the fancy. Judgment, on the con- 


trary, lies quite on the other ſide, in ſeparating 
carefully, one from another, ideas wherein'can be 


5 found the leaſt difference, thereby to avoid being 


miſled by ſimilitude, and by affinity to take one 


thing for another. This is a way of proceeding 
quite contrary to metaphor and alluſion; where- 


in, for the moſt part, lies that entertainment and 


pleaſantry of wit which ſtrikes ſo lively on the 
fancy, and therefore ſo acceptable to all people; 
becauſe ãts beauty appears at firſt ſight, and there 
18 required no labour of thought to examine what 
: truth er reaſon; theee in f in it. e with- 
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n 1 any br RO ſatisfied wich the 


8 agroedbleneſs of the picture, and the gaiety of the _ 295 = 
fancy; and it is a kind of affront to go about to 7 =_ 
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reaſon; whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in 
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3 man of common 3 Hines is, every'o one. 
whoſe ideas have ſome connection with each o- 
ther, and. whoſe ſenſations are conformable to _—_ 

| thoſe of other men, may be a witneſs; but the cre= KB 

dibility of his evidence will be in proportion as 
he is in in W or e me: 
truth. 4 > Ya 

Hence it 6 "Raw f ee is the W 
ing of thoſe who reject the teſtimony of women 
on account of their weakneſs; how puerile it is, 
not to admit the evidence of thoſe Who are under 

ſentence of death becauſe they are dead in law; "I 
and how irrational, to exclude perſons branded 1 
with infamy; for in all theſe caſes they ought to 
be credited, when they have no intęreſt in giving 
falſe teſtimony. The credibility of a witneſs, then, 
ſhould. only:diminiſh in proportion to the hatred, nn 
| friendſhip, or connections, ſubſiſting between 
him and the W One witneſs is pot „ - - 
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other affirms, truth remains ſuſpended; and che 


right that every one has to be believed i innocent, | 


turns the balance in his favour- T he credibility 


of a witneſs is the leſs as the atrociouſneſs of the 7 
crime is greater, from the improbability « of its ha- 
ving been committed. In caſes of wanton cruel- 


ty, the preſumption i is always againſt the accuſer; - 
for no man is cruel without ſome intereſt, with- 
out ſome motive of fear or hatred. There are no 
ch ſpontaneous or ſuperfluous ſentiments in the heart 

of man; they are all the reſult of impreſſions on 
the ſenſes. © 
be diminiſhed, by his being a member of a pri- 
vate ſociety, whoſe cuſtoms and principles of con- 


he credibility of a witneſs may alſo 


duct are either not known, or are different from 


| thoſe of the public. Such a man has not only his 


own paſſions, but thoſe of the ſociety of which 


he is a member. The credibility of a witneſs is. 
null when the queſtion relates to the words of a 


criminal; for the tone of voice, the geſture, all 
that precedes, accompanies, and follows, the dif- 
ferent ideas which men annex to the ſame words, 

may ſo alter and modify a man's diſcourſe, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible to repeat them preciſely in 
the manner in which they were ſpoken. Violent 


5 and uncommon actions, ſ uch as real crimes,. leave | 


a trace in the multitude of circumſtances. hat 
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lt u hos 8 of ths 8 whos are 
"nd negligent and prejudiced. It is infi- - 


nitely eaſier, then, to found an-accuſation on the 
Words, than on the actions of a man; for in theſe, 


the number of circumſtances urged againſt the 
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N eee women are be ſubjeck t to Wa e 


3 becauſe, as the diſtinction of ranks calls 
them to court, thither they repair in order to aſ- 


ſume that ſpirit of liberty, which is the only one 


there tolerated. The aſpiring courtier avails him- 55 


ſelf of their charms and paſſions, in order to ad- 
vance his fortune: and as their weaknefs admits 
not t of pride, but of vanity, 1 ee at- 


uh defpotic ay women 35 not intro- 1005 
duce, but are themſelves an object of luxury. 


They muſt be in a ſtate of the moſt rigorous ſer- 
vitude. Every one follows the ſpirit of the go- 
vernment, and adopts in his own family the cu- 
ſtoms he ſees elſewhere eſtabliſhed, As the laws 


are very ſevere, and executed on the ſpot, they 


are afraid leſt the liberty of women ſhould expoſe 


. Sr to dan e Their ane, indiſcretions, 
Ff „ repug- | 
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| Fas Which little ſouls have of intereſting great 
ones, would de attchded | there Ow fatal conſe- 
a | fo e 3 e 85 
5 e as e in 880 countries Nas 
| 88 of human nature, they: allow themſetres-a | 
multitude of women; and a thouſand conſidera- 
tions 90 en to n an in ee e 
ment. 

In 3 women are five by 4. . 1} : 
conſtrained by manners; luxury is A from 
thence, and with it corruption and vice. 

In the cities of Greece, where the 


| © were not | 
under the reſtraint of a religion which declares, 
that even amongſt-men a purity of manners is a 
part of virtue; where a blind paſſion triumphed | 
Vith a boundleſs inſolence, and love appeared on- 
ly in a ſhape which we dare not mention; while | 
marriage was conſidered as nothing more than 
ſimple friendſhip; ſuch was the virtue, fimplicity, - 
and chaſtity of women in thoſe cities, that in this 


reſpect hardly any people were ever "known | to 
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on from men, . their” cloſe- confine: 


ere the impulſes of nature l „ 

2 that morality has almoſt none. | 9 

a woman, the temptation and the K 5 

| ing; & certain, were e 
- r the woman cannot among | 2 

well exerted; and, where the climate demands 

this empire, it is moſt agreeable to the govern- 
ment of a ſingle p 18 is C . 
ſins w] always been difficul EW 


1 government in the e 


3 "On the CONE the FD of women is per- ; 
fſeectly conformable to the genius of a deſpotic go- 
vernment, which delights in treating all ae ſe- 
5 Verity. Thus at all times have we ſeen in Aſia 


hand! in hand with an co pace. e ee 
I a government which requires, bs all 
= ' things, that a particular regard be paid to its tran- 


7 quillity, and where the extreme ſubordination 
+ forms that tranquillity, it is abſolutely neceffary 
to ſhit up the women; for their intrigues would 

prove fatal to their huſbands. A government, 
which has not time to examine into the conduct 
of its ſubjects, views them with a ſuſpicious eye, 
8 _ e they e and _ pair arena to 
ier us dike e chat the leren vl m 2458 the 
. ;ridiferetions, the taſtes and diſguſts of our wo- 
men, attended by their paſſions of a higher and 
2 lower kind, with all their active fire, and in that 
full liberty with which they appear amongſt us, 
vwere conveyed into an eaſtern government, where 
would be the father of a family who could enjoy 
a moment's repoſe ? The men would be every 
3 "has ſuſpected, every where enemies; the ſtate 
. 05 would be overturned, and yon een e 
5 ed L wih rivers > of blood. | 
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- - centre; and che greater the diverſi 
the more neceſſary it is for the laws to e chem 5 

back to a common intereſt. % 
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a manner mae ene, a diltinét houſehold 7 
in the ſame family. From hence each derives all! 
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that relates to the RY 
chaſtity, reſerve, ſilence, peace, dependence, re- 

ſpect, love, and, in ſhort, 2 general di "6 
* 3 to that which in its own.nature is a | 


pe any eee, that t hey ca „ 

not be enough Nesdisded from every thing capable 
Pl inſpiring other ideas, from every thing that 
goes by the name of anmſements, and from every. 5 
; e which we call bu meſs. J Pa moos ll 
We ſind the manners more pure in the ſeveral 1 
parts of the cafl as the confine- 1 
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obliged to make uſe of a certain apparel to ſhelter - - 
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IN e of: 8 Logoma | „„ 
618 of Conſtantinople, went into Seythia, and „„ 
ſtopped at the ſoot of mount Caucaſus in the fer 
tile plains of Zephirim, bordering on Colchis. 
The good old man Dondindac was, after a ne 5 e 
2 kneeling i in his large hall, between his vaſt. „ 
ſheepfold and his ample barn, with his wife, his 
: FI 0 five daughters, ſome of his kindred 1 Ws 
and his domeſtics. all chanting the praiſes of the . 
Bounteous Giver of all good things. Hol what 3 
art thou about, idolater ? ſaid Logomacos to him. - 
Jam no idolater, ſaid Dondinduc.” "Am? _— 1 
thou at Pes faid: 
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wa thow pabbling" in they 
languages are alike in God's ear, eee e TD 
Scythian: we were ſinging his praiſes. Very ex- 
traordinary indeed, replied the dec „ A . 45 , 
thian family worſhipping G« d without any previ- 
inſtruction from us! He entered into a "2 0 
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Dan. To be 1 ul an eg. Fo: N 25 . 
> Log But ke is he  corpore or i tal? 5 
Dee How e n 9 Hh 3 ond 
What? not know what a crit 1 ; 
e Not I in the leaſt; and what ſhould Ib 15 
che better for fuch- knowledge ? will it mend my 
morals, . make me a-better huſband, a better fa- 
chende 2 better maſter, a better member of ſociety : ? 
Log. A man muſt be abſolutely tought what a 
it is, —it 6. — Wen, ve 


ſpirit 18, fince. it is, it 


1 Vin let that done ti mother. time. 


Don. I fancy; inſtead of being able to Un me 
What it is, you will rather tell me what it is not. 
But after ſo much queſtioning, may J take the 
freedom to aſł you a queſtion? Twas formerly in 
one of your temples, 7892 e go TEE OY | 0 d 


With a long beard? 
Log. That is a very adſiruſe en the fo- 
| 55 4 ch would be above ar como 


e without ſome preliminary inſtructions. 
Don. Before you enter on your inſtructions, I 
muſt tell you a circumſtance which I hope never 
to forget. I had juſt built a ſummer-houſe at the 
end of my. garden; and one day fitting in it, I 
heard a Mole and a Chafer deſcanting on it: A 


| ſuperb edifice it certainly is, faid the Mole, and 


of very great parts muſt that mole have been who 
built it- A mole forſooth! quoth the Chafer; 
6 the IE Dn: of that uy building could be no 
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. tlows practice, which tended to increaſe the temp.- - 
tations of fraud and credulity, inſenſibly extin- 
Yuiſhed che Tight of nor and of bens * che 


Chriſkian word. | 
II. But the Pag of fi aperticin dne 3 


been much leſs rapid and victorious, if the faith 


of the people had not been aſſiſted by the ſeaſon- 


14 5 Able a of viſions and miracles, to aſcertain the 
vg authenticity and virtue of the moſt ſuſpicions re- 


lics. . In the reign of the younger Theodoſius, 


"Lucian, a preſbyter of Jeruſalem, and the eccle- 
fliaſtical miniſter of the village of Caphargamala, 
about 20 miles from the city, related a very ſin- 
| gular. dream, which, to remove his doubts, had 


been repeated on three ſucceſſive Saturdays. A 
venerable figure ſtood before him, in the filence 
of the night, with a long' beard, a white robe, and 


* a 4 2 5000 rod; announced himſelf by the name of 


Gamaliel, and revealed to the aſtoniſhed preſby- 
| ter, that his own corpſe, with the bodies of his 


fon Abibas, his friend Nicodemus, and the illu- 


ſtrious Stephen the firſt martyr of the Chriſtian 
Faith, were ſectetly buried in the adjacent field. 


ü He added, with ſome impatience, that it was time 
to releaſe himſelf, and his companions, from their 
obſcure . ; that Ie n would be 
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ruſaleni of thei. ſituation, and their des. Th 
| doubts and difficulties which ill retarded this i im- 
portant, Siſcavery, were ſucceſſively ene bo 
10 s: and the ground was opened by che 
Biſhop i in 'the preſence of an innumerable multi- 
tude. The coffins of, Gamaliel, of his ſon, — "1 
of his friend, were fqund in regular order ʒ but 
when the fourth coffin, which contained the ra 
mains of Stephen, was ſhown to the light, the 
earth trembled, and an odour, ſueh as that of pa 
radiſe, w 8 Cocke, which r cured the rar; Ns 


ep! en wes Wie in thei pes} 
f_Caphargamala : but the ; relics of the 
martyr were tranſported, in ſolemn roceſ- . 
Gon, to a church conſtructed in their honour on 
| Mount Sion; and the minute particles of e 
relics, a drop of blood, or the ſcrapings of a bane, 
| ged, in almoſt eyery province of 


| to poſſeſs a divine and mir 7 b 


wre 1 ſcarcely. admits the ex -ul afc 
of eredulity, has atteſted the innumerable prodi- 
gies which were performed in Africa by the. rr 


lies of St Stephenz and this marvellous narratiye | 5 
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en e cy which ele publicly 
2 certified by the perſons who were either the ob- 


5 or the ſpectators, of an! 8e of the mar- 

8 3 any prodigies were omitted, or forgotten; 
mY tf Kaser treated thai 
e province.” And yet the bi- 
enumerates Nr! ſeventy miracles, of which 
980 were reſurrections from the dead, in the 


1 ſpace of two years, ant within the limits of his 


con dioceſe. If we enlarge our. view to all the 
_ dioceſes, and all the ſaints, of the Chriſtian world, 
it will not be eaſy to calculate the fables and the 
errors which iſſued from this inexhauſtible ſource 
But we may. ſurely be allowed to obſerve, chat a 
miracle, i in chat age of ſuperſtition and eredulity, 
I cſt its name and its merit, ſince it could ſcarcely 
A5 5 conſidered as a deviation from the dp 
_ eſtabliſhed laws of nature. . 

III. The innumerable N of which the 
thus of the martyrs were the perpetual theatre, 
revealed't to the pious believer the actual ſtate and 
N contſtituti ution of dhe bras world; and his reli- 
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firm baſs 3 fact adit e Whstever 
might be the condition of vulgar ſouls, in the long 
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85 agency, which the ele- 
me 5 nee range of the animal creation, 
$128 Aer en the ſubtle and invifible operati ions of t 


| nediate, and almoſt inſtantaneous, "eas, that 
. ſuppoſed to follow the prayer, or the of- 
| 7 7 ls; ſatisfied the Chriſtians, of the ample mea- 
4 or favour' and authority the ſaints en- 


5 | 1 in tlie preſence of che Supreme God; and 
| uperfluous 65:96 Hh wh ether | 
fort to the Mere nr koi 3 of the Uni- : 
Verſal Cauſe, ea eagerly embraced ſuch inferior ob- 
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5 metapl yſical 3 
duced to the ſtandard of the imagination, the rite : 
and ceremonies were introduced that ſeemed et 
powerfully to affect the ſenſes of the vulgar. If, 
in the nning of the fifth century, Tertullian, 
or Lactantius, had been ſuddenly raiſed from the 
de to aſſiſt at the feſtival of ſome popular ſaint 
or martyr; they would have gazed with aſtoniſu - 
ment and indignation on the profane ſpectacle, 
"which had ſucceeded to che pure and fpiritual wor- 
| ſhip of a Chriſtian congregation. As ſoon as the | 
doors of the church were thrown open, they muſt =. 
haare been offended by the ſmoke of incenſe; the 17 1 
x of flowers, and the glare of lamps ang 
tapers, which diffuſed; at noon- day a gawdy, ſu: 
erfluous, and, in their opinion, a facrilegious light. 3 
approached the baluſtrade of the altar, thnex 
muſt have n their way through the proſtrate 
for the moſt part, of ſtrangers . | 
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who reſorted. to the city on the vi- 


"gil of the feaſt ; and who alre felt the long Ra N 
xication of fanatici per of wine. 
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language of chk 3 to. the been the 
3 the ſajait, which were uſu - 
ally concealed, by a linen or filken veil,” from the 
2 The Chriſtians frequented the 
_ tombs. of the martyrs, in the hope of obtaining, 
from their powerful interceſſion, every ſort of ſpi- 
ritual, but more eſpecially of te bleſſings. 
They implored the preſervation. of cheir health, 
or the rure of their infirmities; the fruitfulneſs 
of their barren wires, or the ſafety and happineſs 
of their children. Whenever they undertook any 
diſtant or dangerous j journey, they requeſted, that 
the holy martyrs would be their guides and pro- 
teQors on the rf and uf they returned without 
having experienced any misfortune, they again 
 haſtensd to the tombs of the martyrs, to celebrate, 
with grateful thankſgivings, their obligations to 
the memory and relics of thoſe heavenly patrong. 
The walls were hung round with ſymbols of the 
| fayours which they had received; eyes, and hands, 
and feet, of gold and filver: and edifying pic- 
tures, which could not long eſcape the be of 
er or idolatrous devotion, repreſented 
, the attributes, and the miracles: of oh tu- 

ele faint. The ſame uniform original _ of 
N apt. ſuggeſt, in the moſt Out; 
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when the worſhip | 
God' univerſally! 


Africa, among all who made a due us of their 


reaſon, it was that the Chriſtiar religion rec efve 
its rl! 8 wah N 


we 


8 God: how the mae of Fthe ker and 
the Word was eſtabliſhed, together with the pro- a 
eeſſion of the Pneuma, the divine orga 
vine Logos; two: natures and two wills reſulting 
from the Hypoſtaſi is; and laſtly, the Superior 
Manducation, in Which both ſoul and b. 
fed with the members of the Incarnate God, wor- 
ſmhipped and eaten in the form of bread, preſent 


bw things we ſhall not . age 


oy n under uncommon a Spry 


n of the di- 


5 are 


to the ſight, felt by the taſte, and yet annhilated; 
Te wk FUL ws. 


nes have ever been ſublime. - 


| | Socarly as the ſecond century, th expulon 
of devils | was performed by pronouncing the 


name of Jeſus; whereas before, the name of Je- 


hovah, or Yhaha, was made nfe of in fuck mi- 


racles: for St Matthew relates, that Jeſus's ene- 


mies having ſpread abroad that it was by the name 
of the prince of the devils that he caſt out the de- 
vils, he made them this anſwer: Af I caſt out 


« devils by Beelzebub, wy WR. do Tour chiklrow 
«caſt them out?? | 
At what time the Jews acknowledged FRY 


*. bub, a foreign deity, to be'prince of the devils, is 
not known: but we know and learn it from Joſe- 


phus, that at Jeruſalem here were exorciſts, whoſe 
immediate province it was to diſlodge the devils 
from the bodies of the poſſefſed;. that is, men la- | 
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pronunciation of the word Je 


gether with other ceremonies at preſent baren 
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ued to be practiſed even in the early ages 


of the \urth,: Origen: againſt Celſus, Ne 262. 


ſays, «If, when invoking ne or ſwearing by him, 
cc he is termed the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Ja- 
ec cob, certain things will be done by thoſe names, 
ec ſuch being their nature and force, that devits 


« are ſubject to thoſe who utter them; whereas, 
« if called by any other appellation, as God of 


te the tumultuous ſea, or the deſtroyer, no effect 


ce follows. The word /ſ/rael tranſlated into Greek 


ec will do nothing; 3 but on pronouncing it in He- 
«brew, along with the other Tequilits wow oo: 
«© magical operation will take place“ 

The ſame Origen, Ne 19. has theſe f 


able words: «© There are names of a natural vir- 


<« tue, as thoſe uſed by the Wiſe Men in Egypt, 
'« the Magi in Perſia, and the Brachmans in In- 
« dia. Magic, as it is called, is no vain and chi- 
ce merical art, as the Stoics and Epicureans Fre 
« tend; neither were the names of Sabbaoth or 
« Adonai made for created beings, but appertain to 
«Y W comtns theology nr the Creator; 
1 bence 
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mitted a kind of magic, and with.two diſtinc- 
tions, the celeſtial and infernal-magic, necroman- 
ey, and theurgy 3 every nation had its prodigies, 
divinations, and oracles. The Perſians did not 
deny the Egyptian miracles, nor the Egyptians of- 
fer to diſcredit the Perſians. God was pleaſed to 
wink at the firſt Chriſtians eſpouſing the Sybil- 
le oracles, and ſome other inconſequential er- 
ors, as not carrupting the eſſentials of religion 
Anather very remarkable circumſtance i is, that 


0 - the Chriſtians of the two firſt centuries, abhorred 


.temples, altars, and images. This Origen owns, 
Af 3743 but on the church's being modelled i in- 
to a ſettled form, its Aiſcipline., A i 
became altered. 5 
Muhen once a. n to be eſtabliſhed 

"by law, the magiſtrates are very vigilant in ſup- 


- preſſing moft of the things which uſed to be done 


by the profeſſors of that r religion before it was 
publicly received... The: founders held their * 
vate meetings, though forbidden under penalties; 
now none but public aſſemblies held under the 
= of the law are. W * all clandeſtine 
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einten i p. N This an han 
Wut 151 is better to obey God than man; now 57 
oppoſite mükim comes into vogue. To obey he, 


is 60 conforin tö the laws'vf the land- All places = 
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rung with'obſeſſions 'pollefſivn i6ns; the devil. was” 
let looſe upon earth; now the devil ddeg not fir” 
out of his den. Prodigies afid prediCtions \ were 


neceſſary then; now a ſtop is put to 


hem, 
they are exploded; he who ſhould *openly take 
upon him to foretel any public calamity, ep 
ſoon be ſhown 


n che way to Bedlam.” 


Rs money to diſpoſe. of it as * 
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good religion), which would be the Leal "bad? (58 
Would it not be the moſt filgple?, would it n 
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virtuous withou? ma aking t amt oy l 
did not im impoſe the belief 9 95 185 
contradictory „ injuridus to the city, ang n 
cious to aa and whith « did not take on i rad £ 
ſelf to threaten wich ete erna! uni! ments all 1 Who 
had common ſenſe? ? would it. not be that which 
tie oy ot «nay its artibles by ' executioners, and 
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„% Wan, 
N the earth with: blood for un intelligible ſo· 

biſms? that 3 in which, a quibble, a , pun, and WP. be 

or r three ſuppolititious maps, would not ſuffice to 

make. a-pricſt.a ſovereign and a god, pb = 

5 E. for che molt, profligate- morals, and execrable 

E that which did. not make kings ( ſubject IT 

is prieſt? would it not be that which taught 

2 5 the adoration © of, one God, Juv forbear- | 


ot its evils and, "rallies = i. 
greatly exaggerated. ? Jupiter's carrying, 9% his a- 


mours in the ſhape « of a ſwan, a bull, with other ; 
ſuch doings of the Pagan deities, is certainly the 
| height of ridicule ez, but let any one, throughout 
all antiquity, ſhow me a temple « dedicated-to Leda 
lying with a ſyan or a bull. Did Athens or R 
ever hear a ſermon to encourage girls to copul: ate 
with the ſwans i in their court- yards? Did the col- 
. leftion of fables, | ſo. beautifully embelliſhed by 
Oxid, conſtitute their religion? are they not like 
our Golden Leg gend, or Flower of the Saints? "#7 
Should: ſome e or Derviſe object to us the 
ſtory of St Mary the Egyptian, who, not having 
vrherewi th to pay the ſailors who had brought her 
into Egypt, voluntarily granted to each of them, 
in lieu of money, what is called favours, we 
bnovld ee ſay to the Bramin, You. are 


miſtaken, 


cious. 7 But gi not 


. 
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he a _ ie ae ee and 
oracles; hut Eonld'the 7555 rn on earth, and were 
the miltdcles of 'our'tad y.6 Loreto, and ole of 


Hur Hdy of Epheſus,” to be numbered, in hole 


| favour would the balance öf the zccbunt be? 


Raman fackifices Have deen ihtfodüced àlmoſt 


among all nations, But very rar(ly were they'p rac- 
tiſed. Jephitha's "daughter, "and Wing Ag Are 


the only two we meet 5 the Jews; for 


1 kabe bud Fehathite Ware not facrificed. The Gre- 
ctan "ſtory of Iphigeriia fs not "th6rdliglily veri- 
fed: human ſacrifices are very Tarely Heard 6f 


abo ce ancient Romane; in 4 Word, very Title” 


has the Pagan teliglon ſhed; ind ours his 


mite the earth an — Our, t be lore, 


is che 6nly-g06d, the "only trüe rellgibmz but k 
our abufe bf it, we have done 'fo ff tet 


that when we Tyeak of ocker religiohs it ee | 


be with'temper and modeſty. - 


If a man would porta” his. Fengion to 
ſtrangers or his" eonntrymen, ſhould{he not go 


about it with the moſt winning compoſure, the 
moſt inſinuating mildne 


he will meet wich ſtrong "oppoſition: and if He 


takes upon him to tell © We that they tefett His 
OY __ becauſe it condemns W 
Gb 1 that 


e 


egen is "not e our 5. 


> If he ſets out With 
faying, that what he declares i is demonſtrably true, 
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that their heart has corrupted. their mind * chat f 
they have only a falſe and preſumptuous reaſon; 
he excites their : contempt. and 'clentn aw and 
|  overthrows what he was for building up. 
55 the religion which he preaches be true, will 
17 and inſolence add to its truth? Do you 
ſtorm and rage when you. fay- that men ſhould 
be mild, patient, benevolent, juſt, exact in the 
diſcharge « of all the duties of ſociety? No; here 
every body is of your. mind. Why then ſuch vi- 
rulent language to your brother, when you are 
preaching to him metaphyſical myſteries? It is 
becauſe his good ſenſe irritates your ſelf-love. 
Fou proudly require that your brother ſhould 
ſubmit his underſtanding to yours; and pride di 
appoin ointed blazes into rage: hence, and hence 
only, ariſes your. paſſion. Am who receives | 
ever ſo many; muſket-ſhots in a battle, is never 
ſeen to expreſs any anger: but 2 doctor, at the 
de 1 il of A e ie r fury, 
22 e Ne 58 05 Veurtins. 
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1 comes from we Greek ws en 
ae the rapreſentat ion of a Agure, Arpt FO 
ſerve," to; revere, to adore," The word adore is 
originally Latin, and has various meanings a8, 
„ e 


to 
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| It is oder to oe Ar e ein: ther ev ; 
Dictionary begins this article with faying, chat ; 


all the may Ht were idolaters; ant: chat the Indi- 
ans are ſtill fo; Firſt, nobody was called: Pa- | 
gan'before the rime af Theodoſius tiie younger 
when tRar appellation was given to- tie mhabiz | 
tants of the country. towns of Italy, Pagoram 
Hole Pagani, who retained their anvient relis 
gion Secondly, Indeſtan is entirely Mahometanz, 
and the Mahometans are implacable enemies ta 
images ati idolatry... Thirdly;: many pebple of 
India, who are of the ativient religion! of the Par- 
fees at certain tribe whiclvallmitoFnocidols; can- 
not withatppropriety: — 
It appears! that there never was any: babes on 
Rte wo tdoł to themſelves the name of do- 
later ti. 10 is rather an abuſrye word a term of de- 
teſtation zu as the Spanihrds formerly uſed to call 
the French Cabachat; whickthe Freneh returned 
by calling the Spaniards Mara nas Had the ſes 
nate of Rome,; the Areopagus of Athens, the 
court of the kings of Perſiaʒ been aſked, c Are you 
idolaters 7“ they would hardly have known what 
the queſt ion meant; at leaſt not one of them 
would have anſwered, e We worſhip" idols or _ 
images? The word-idolater or-iddlatryy dots net. 
N either in Homer, Heſiod, Herotletus,or any  _- WM 
8 „„ _ Gentile: 
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5 being munette 
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1 ene image wich mate you Netz 
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5 im the mages Which we thus carry 
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7 Fete 


chan à village Diataz r 


Chineſe, 1 emoni- Jie e 
n ignorante, accuſe us of placing eee 
T ee 
1 but a word" or two .? would: andeceive 
dne eee Aber ST e eee 2 
We are ſurpriſed at the prodigious number c 
declamationsthundered out im all neee 
Hohtryiof the Romans and Greeks; and: aſter⸗ 
wards, our ſurpriſe is ill neee 
ane S eee e 
Some temples eee peng ODER 
The great Diana of Epheſus ſtood in higher fame 
ore: miradles were per- 
formed in the. temple of Eſculapius at Epidkhurus; | 
chan in any othertofthigtemples: | More offering 
ARR) tHe: Pe Wnt nn the — 
7 it is proper en oe the 
2truercligivn,tochoſ} os ar ſads wbrdsipy deve hot 
ſame oſi our altars, for ages: paſt,; hen more fre- 
quented than others? What are tlie offerings to 
our Lady des Neige; in o mpariſon of thoſe made 
to our Lady of Loretto ? It is our buſineſs to en- 


amine, wlietlier this affords Nee e een 


— charging us with-idolatry:. _ 


The original invention eee e 
one Apollo, and one ie, N. ee v lere 
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a point of hiſtory e can be, that the ancients did 
to be a deityz chat the wor- 5 
ſhip could not/relate to the 
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number of their deities: 


 deified illuſtrious conquerors, as Ba - 
cules, and Pe 3 Rome raiſed altars to its em- . 


— 


perors. Of a very different kind are our apothe- 
oſes; if we have ſaints anſwerable to their demi: 


— oo 
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— ante 6 Greer - 
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for Aber —— abe and 
— — would not hae been known on 
* exth/ had they ot been placed in heaven, The 
apotheoſes of the antients were acts of adulation; 
ours of reſpect to virtue.” But tlieſe ancient 2-— 
potheoſes are another convineing pfoof that the 
| Greeks and Romans cannot propetlytbe called 
idolaters. It is manifeſt that they no more held 
a divine virtue refidingin eee egg | 
and Claudius than in their medals. : 
Cicero, in his philoſophical works, 
Aae us ſo much as the leaſt: Hiſpicioh. —— 
- miltake-could be committed with \regird to the 
gods, ſb as to cof und them witk 
Sies them ſabes-, Eis Pete yeigh with 
Was; at againſt the eſtabliſhed religion, 
but not one of them dreams of charging the Ro- 
mians with miſtaking marble and brafs for deities. 
Eucretius, who never gives any quarter to the 
Laperſtitidüs, reproathes no bochy with this folly: 
I muſt therefore again ſay it, this opinion never 
exiſted, never Was thought of; wha n was 
there any ſuch thing as en 
Horace introduces a ſtatue of Priapus ing: 
Olum truncilt erum fied'nus, Inurle Menu, 
um fiber- incentu⸗ regen ee ere, 
Maluit eſſe Deum. it Kan 
What is 40 be ifered from thi p 5 Pris- 
+= | | : pus 
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pus was one of thoſe petty deities dich were 
given up to the ſarcaſms of the jocular; and this 


very joke is as ſtrong a proof as can be, that the 


| figure of Friapus way. ws \ "groan Rs being 


made a. ſcarecr 


Dacier, tice, 850 PRE care to 


obſerve, that Baruch had foretold this buſineſs; 


ſaying, They ſhall, be whatever the artiſt pleaſes. 
But he might withal. have remarked, that the like 


might be ſaid of alk the ſtatues that ever exiſted. 


ak well as, the; ſtatue, of 


A tub may be made out of a block of marble, 


Ver ander or Jupiter or 
g. ſtill more reſpeRable.. The matter of 


which were! formed. the; cherubims of the, Holy. 
of Holies, might have equally ſerved for the 
meaneſt purpoſes. A throne, or an altar. loſe no- 


thing of the reverence due. ta them, becauſe: che 
artiſt, might, have, Ari d ac em inte a abe 


table. 


Dacier, ingen of inferring, that the 8 
worſhipped. Priapus's. image, and that Baruch 


had predicted. it, ought rather to have conc‚lu- 


ded that the Romans made a jeſt of it. Look 
into all the authors who ſpeak of the ſtatues of 
their gods, not one ſhall, vou find. mentioning 
idolatry, but quite, the e You, read in 
Martial, | | . 


Qui unit facras auro vel: ma rmore lt, 
Ae ille Deer. „ 
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Eine Di Babi 15 OP" pontur 1. „ 

To enumerate all the paſſages in confirmation | 
that! images \ were  aceoutited | rigs ag would take up 
_ a volume. 14 F 

The euly 0 which could favour all opinion 
that images had any ching divine in them, was 
the oracular images: but certainly the current 
n was, that the gods had choſen ſome par- 

ticufar altars and particular ſtatues, where they 
ſombtimes condeſcended to reſide, giving audi- 
ence to men, and anſwering them. In Homer, 
arid the choruſes of Greck tragedies,” we only 
meet with prayers addreſſed to Apollo himſelf, 
as delivering his oracles on ſuch a mount, in ſuch 
a temple, or ſuch a city. All antiquity through. 

out has left no veſtige on ſupplications made to a 
flats, 

They 10 profeſſed magic, who beliered it 6 
be a ſcience, or who feigned to believe it, pretend- 
ed to be poſſeſſed of the ſecret of bringing down 
the gods into ſtatues; but not the great gods, 
only the ſecondary, the genii. This Mercurius 
Triſmegiſtus uſed to term making deities, and it 


OP; Is EN 


Wonen. 


is n by St Auguſtin i in his City of God. But 
this very thing evidently ſhows the images to have 
had nothing divine in them, as not animated with 
out the art of a magician. And I fancy few ma- 
gicians were found ſo dexterous as to animate a 
L. as to make it ſpeak. e 


In a word, the images of the gods were 1 
gods; it was Jupiter, and not his image, which 
| hurled the thunderbolt; it was not the ſtatue of 
Neptune which agitated the ſea, nor that of A- 
pollo which diffuſed light. The Greeks and Ro- 


mans were Seuchen ut rere but by Hs eau 
kanten. 3 : 2 
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ON THE SAME ; Susizer. ; 


-TO alt Got: nations ths worſhipped the fun 


and ſtars idolaters, is wronging them. For a 
r images nor temples were known 5 


long time nei h 
them: if they were miſtaken; it was in 


paying to the heavenly bodies the kbintige die 


only to the Creator. Beſides, the docttine of 
Zoroaſter or Zerduſt, as preſerved in the Sadder; 


Sine the exiſtence of a Supreme Being, we 


heck und rewirdeth. 2: Now this 18 very. fat 
from Kolatty: * The Chiefs" 89. 


Silkan, among the Tartars, cannot be charged 


Vol. IV. ä 13: þ with 


; Vor raikx. | 


vernment never 
admitted idols, conſtantly adliefing to the ſimple 


worſhip of Kingstien, the maſter 'of Heavem Gen. 


374 „ Wonsgir-, 


with idolatry, never r having had any tak 8 5 
images. The Muſſulmen of Greece, Aſia Minor, 
Syria, Perſia, India, and Africa, call the Chriſti- 
ans idolaters, Biaours ; ; imagining that the Chri- 
ſtians worſhip images. Several images which 


; they found at Conſtantinople in St Sophia, and 
in the church of the Holy Apoſtles, and others, 


they broke to pieces, converting the churches in- 


to moſques. Appearances, as uſual, deceived: 


them, and led them to believe that the dedicating 
of temples to- ſaints who had formerly been men, 
the worſhipping of their images with genuflexion, 
and the performing of miracles in thoſe temples, 
were undeniable proofs of the moſt arrant idola- 


try; yet the furtheſt from it in the world. The 


Chriſtians in reality worſhip only one God, and 
in the bleſſed themſelves revere only the virtue 
of God acting in his ſaints. The Ieonoclaſts wn 
the Proteſtants have brought the ſame, charge of 

idolatry againſt the church. of Rome,, ang, the 


; Gmc anſwer has been given them. 


Men having very ſeldom N ideas, and Ril 
more ſeldom ; expreſſing. their ideas in preciſe 


: words, clear of all ambiguity, the. name of idala- 
tert was given to the Gentiles, and eſpecially the 


Palytheiſts. Immmenſe volumes have been writ- · 


ten, according to the multitude of varying ſenti- 
ments, on the origin of worſhipping God, or ſe- 


19 ds, and . ſenſible en 


"Is * 
ry 


wet a 


Now his multitude of books' and opinions only | 


boy the ignorance of the 
We know not who invented any part of our 


. clothing; and yet we would fain know who was 
the firft inventor of idols. What fignifies a paſ- 


Tage of Sanchoniathon, who lived before the Tro- 
Jay. war? What information does he give us, in 
aying that the chavs, the mind, that is, the 
breath, being enamoured with its principles, ex- 
tracted the mud from them: that he made the 


air luminous: that the wind Colp and his wife 


Bau begot Eon, and he begot Genos; that Cro- 


nos their defcendant had two eyes behind as be- 


fore ; that he came to be god, and gave Egypt to 

his fon Jaut? This is one of on moſt. reſpeRable 

monuments of antiquity. 

Orpheus, who was prior to Sanchoniathon, 
gives us Juft as much light in his Theogonia, 
which Damafcius has preferved. He repreſents 
the mundane principle in the form of a dragon 


with two heads, one of a bull, and the other of 
a lion, with a face i in the middle, which he terms 


"ml face, and gilded wings to the ſhoulders.  / 
Vet theſe ideas, fantaſtical as they are, give us 
an inſight into two important truths; one that 
ſenfible images and hieroglyphics are derived 
from the moſt remote antiquity z the other, that 
all ancient philoſophers e a 28852 


bs ME 


I 12 ; CE. As 


Mommy. 5c. 


o weak ee eee 5 
audject to every accident, to ſickneſs and death, 


they ſoon came to a ſenſe of their weakneſs and 


dependence; they eaſily conceived that there was 
. ſomething ſuperior to themſelves; they felt a 
power in the earth which produced. their food, 
3 another in the air which often deſtroyed them, 
= and another in the conſuming fire and the ſub- 
maerging water. What could be more natural in 
1 men abſolutely. ignorant, than to fancy that there 
Ih were beings which preſided over thoſe elements? 
| What could. be more. natural than to revere the 
1 inviſible power which made the ſun and ſtarz to 
1 ſhine? And on proceeding to form an idea of 
_ _ theſe ſuperior powers, what was again more na- 
tetural than to repreſent: them in a ſenſitive way ? 
or l may even ſay, how could, they go about it 
otherwiſe ? bf udaiſm, anterior to our religion, and 
- preſcribed: by God himſelf, was full of thoſe ima- 
ges under which the Deity is repreſented. | He 
-  condeſcends to ſpeak the language of men in a 
buſh; he makes his appearance on a mountain; 
0 heavenly ſpirits ſent by him all come in a hu- 
man ſhape: ina word, the ſanctuary itfelf is filled 
| with cherubims, human bodies, and the wings and 
1 heads of beaſts. This led Plutarch, Tacitus, and Ap- 
4 1 * and ſo eee into the ridiculous miſ- 
is 3 take 


n iT 


— 


fed nevertheleſs: to accommodate Himdfelf to hu- 
man weakneſs, which requires the” JOE to be 
ſpoken to by 1 images. EET SES * 


va f 
1 ENS 


Tata, chap. vi. ſees the Lord PEP on a 
Wha; and his ruin El the temple: In chap. i. 


the Lord ſtretches out his hand and 
Suches the prophet's mouth: Fzetiei, chap. iii. 
Tees a throne of ſapphire, and God appears to him 
like a man ſeated on that tt 
does not in the leaſt deſile the purity of the Jew- 


ih religion, which never made uſe of pictures, 
ſtatues, en as < aug e nos o_ * 


y- . LA 4 to 7 
a Weed Chineſe, the Parkes, 2 

Erbe, had no idols: but Iſis and Ofiris 
0 r nted in figures; Bell at Baby- 

Joti Wes 40 foon! exhibited in a huge Coloſſus; 


-Brania was in che Indian peninfula a hideous 


kind of monſter; The Greeks above all multi- 
plied the names of the deities, and of courſe the 
ſtatues and temples; but Ever attributing the ſu- 

-preme pe wer to their Zeus, by the Latins named 
Jupiter, the ſovereign of gods and men. The 
Romans invitated the Greeks; bot always place 
"their gods in heaven, without knowing what they 
meant by heaven and their Ol e theſe ſupe- 
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als bead Thus God, Pg "as; forbidden: the 
Painting and carving of any figure, has been pleas 


rone. This imagery 
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ed were pane in pi Sb e, 
which was reckoned the ſun; but afterwards t] 
reſidence; of all the gods. was extended to. the 
whole heavenly expanſmGGG. NN 
The Romans had twelve great deities, ür made 
and. fix female, whom they diſtinguiſhed by the 
appellation of Dii maj rum gent ium, Jupiter, Nep- 
. tune, Apollo, Vulcan, Mars, Mercury: Juno, 
Veſta, Minerva, Ceres, Venus, Mana- Pluto 
was then omitted, and Veſta took his place. 
Next were the gods minaorum gentium, the in- 
: digetes 1 or heroes, as Bacchus, Hercules, Eſeula- 
pius; and the infernal deities, Pluto, Proſerpine; 
the ſea gods, as Thetis, Amphitrite; the Nereides, 
and Glaucus; afterwards the Dryades, the Na a- 
des; the gods of gardens; the paſtoral. deities: 
every profeſſion,: every action of life, children, 
maidens, wives, women in childbed, all had their 
deity: there was even the god Fart. Laſtly, em- 
perors were deiſied; not that theſe emperors, 
nor the god Fart, nor the goddeſs Pertunda, nor 
Priapus, nor Rumila the goddeſs. of Bubbies, nor 
Stercutius the god of genital parts, were accounted 
the lords of heaven and earth. Some of the em- 
. en ws temples z- the petty. houſehold- 
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'heſe were "Little e e e 1 1 . 
_ by way of ornament; old women and 
children were highly delighted with them: but 1 
never were theſe ſigures authoriſed by any pub- oh i 
lie worſhip ; every one was left to follow his own 1 i 
Private. ſuperſtition. - Theſe little idols. are me 
found in the ruins of ancient cities. % Us. 
"is Though we cannot fix the Fare e whe g 55 

men began to make idols, they are, however, 5 

known to belong to the moſt remote antiquity. 

Terah, Abraham's father, uſed to make them at 

Ur in Chaldea. Rachel purloined and carried 

off Laban's idols. There is no going o 

But what did the ancient nations think of all 
thoſe images? what virtue, what; power did they 
attribute to them] Was it thought that the gods 
quitted heaven to come down and hide them- 
ſelves in their ſtatues ? or that they imparted to 

them a portion of the divine ſpirit, or did not im- 9 

part any thing at all to them? A great deal oß 

uſeleſs erudition has been thrown away on this i 

point, it being evident that every one's notions of 

were proportioned to his reaſon, his credu- 

lit or fanaticiſm. The prieſts, we may be ſure, 1 

would not be wanting to annex to their ſtatues all! 
: che diyini y they poſſiblycbuld, in order to draw the 

more offerings. The philoſophers, itis wellknown, 

. cenſured theſe ſuperſtitions the military people 

made a jeſt of them 3 and che commonality, : 
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"This an A few "rods the hiltory of al che ti 
The e are applicable to the worthip = - 
viverſally paid in Egypt to an ox, and in ſeveral 
eities to a dog, a monkey, a cat, and onions. In 
all appearanoe they were at firſt only emblems. 
IF 0 Afterwards 'a certain ox called pit, u cértain 
«fog named Anubis, were worſhipped ; ſtin the 
people went on cating beef and onions} but what 
the Egyptian old women thought of "ſacred In 
ons and oxen is not cleared up. 85 4 — 
It was not uncommen for idols e fpea 
the anniverfary of Cybele's feſtival,” this + with of 
Rome commertorated the beautiful diſtich uttet- 
eld by the Adee its ar e Atta- 


| "lus's palace. | 8 
- 'Ty/a pat , EY morn, mitte volentent e 
Dignus Romi locus, guo Deus omni tar.” n al 

& I allowed myſelf to be canied ort Away 


* with; me quickly. ee 2/716 gp e the 


e reſidence of every dei 
The ſtatue of Fortune had * the Seipite, 
{th Giteres; — indeed, believed nothing. 


of the matter; but the old women, to whom En- 

colpus gave a crown to buy gooſe and gods, lag 

—_ well believe it. 0 170 
oO idols een | pronounced. oy es, 
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25 Amidit Gs many 5 4% 387 different 
5 gonies and ſeparate: worſhips, whence | is. it eat 
ng ſuch thing as a religious war was ever known 
among the people called idolaters ?. This tran- 
quillity was a good ſpringing from an evil, from 
error itſelf; for every nation owningsſc in- 
ferior gods, peaceably allowed. its. neighbours. to 
have theirs likewiſe. Except Camby ſes s killi FP 
the ox Apis, not one inſtance i is to be found in DE: 
profane hiſtory of a conqueror offering, any „ 
ſult to the gods of a vanquiſhed nation. The | 
"Gentiles had no excluſive religion; and all the 
prieſts mind ed, 1 to e N and la 
crifices. | Fell © age 1 „. 
4 The firſt firings wok 18H fruits ofthe n 1 
but the; prieſts * to want animal food for-*: 
weine pies as they made themſelyes butchers, 3 THe 
they became ſanguinary. At length they intro- * 
duced the horrible practice of offering human 3 
victims, and eſpecially comely boys and girls, 3 
bominations never known among the Chineſe, _ 
the Parſis, or the Indians. But at . a 1 1 
Egypt, Porphyry tells us 10 ty vas 1 
| 4inary to ſacrifice men. | . FEST A 95 Se 5 
In Tauris ſtrangers were 86116 5 4 3, but this. | 
farage cuſtom being NM the priefts of 1 „ 
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uppoſ 410 ol wats Pebgels Th 
. execrable ſuperſtition prevailed among the mo 
Jreeks, the Oypriots, the Phenicians, the 
Tytiane, and the Carthaginians. - The Romans 
fer felves gave into this religious puikt;" and, 
— according to Plutarch, facrificed two Greeks and 
'two Gauls, to expiute che incontineney of three 
Veſtals. Procopius, who was contemporaty with 
' Theodobett King of the Franks,” ſays that the 
Franks facrificed men on their entrance into Ita- 
ly under that prince. "Theſe horrid ſacrifices were 
common among the Gauls and Germans. There 
is no reading hiſtory without being ts 
| fp leafed with one's own . e 
* de i, amdng the Jews vs, Jephtha 
_ os tis daughter, and Saul was going to ſlay his fon? 
1 "What if they who were devoted to che Lord by 
anathema cond not be redeemed, as beafts 
were redeemed, but were indiſpenſably put to 
death? What though Samuel, a Jewiſh" prieſt, 
cut to pieces With 4 conſe crate cleaver King A- 
priſoner of war whom Saul Had fpared, and 
ly reprove Saul for having treated that king 
caccortiing to che laws of nations? What of all 
[this ? God is the fovertign of mankind, and may 
take away their lives when he will, as he will, 
and by whom he will: but men are not to put 
*thinnfelves © on a N e wth the Lord ig: and 
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Wye to the feeling heart to know, that in almoſt 
all thoſe natious called idalatreus, there was thb 
acred theology ang: Popular error, private Wor- 
ſhip, and public ceremonies; the religion of the. 
Pre Al page the "ly. To thoſe. who were ” 
ee eee Ot this. a Hülaient 
teſtimony is the hymn attributed to the elder Or- 
heus, which was fung in the celebrated myſte- 
ries of Ceres Eleuſina. ; 5. Contemplate. the Divine : 
« tatuze, illume thy mind, goyern thy heart, walk 
., in the path of juſtice, take eare that the God 
of heaven be before thine eyes: there is none 
« but him; he alone is ſelſ.exiſtent ; all beings _ 
&« derive their exiſtence. from him; he uphalds: 
« them.all; never has be han _—_ mortals. 15 
and hs ſees all ching 
The following paſlage of the b Macho, 
mus of Madaura, in hie Letter, to St Auguſtine, 
is. likewiſe, worth attention; „What man isſo 
cc dull, ſo. ſtupid, as to queition the exiſtence os 
an eternal, a ſupreme, infinite:Deity; who has 
5 cyxcated-nothing; m6 Hindi; racks. er % "7 
* mpn;Eaher of allilboge 17 tien ante fe; 3 
A thouſand monumente might be- produced; | 
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